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T first the audience 
A in the armory did 
not fully realize 

the significance of the 
incident that they had 
just witnessed. But as 
Sergt. McCormack, after 
reporting that he had 
carried out the orders, 
started round the right 
of the line to take his 
post, it dawned on the 
spectators that they had 
witnessed an exhibition 
of American military 
spirit that it would be 
worth going far to see. 

Simultaneously, from 
all quarters of the large 
hall, people began to 
applaud. The applause 
grew more vigorous and 
was accentuated with 
loud hurrahs. Men and 
women rose to their feet 
and waved hands and 
handkerchiefs. Sarah 
Halpert mounted the 
chair in which she had 
been sitting, stood on it, 
and clapped her gloved 
hands until her palms 
burned. 

First Sergt. Barris- 
cale bowed to right and 
left. He naturally as- 
sumed that it was all a 
tribute to his prompt 
and vigorous action in 
ridding the room of an 
undesirable guest. Then 
some one yelled, ‘‘Three cheers 
for Sergt. McCormack!’’ and he 
realized that the audience was 
expressing its appreciation of the 
splendid sense of military disci- 
pline that Halpert had shown 
under the most severely trying 
circumstances. 

In the midst of the applause and 
shouting Capt. Murray entered 
with his lieutenants. But the captain 
did not learn until after the drill was 
over what had caused the commotion 
prior to his entrance. When he did find 
out what had happened he crossed the 
hall to where Sergt. McCormack stood 
talking with his mother and his aunt. 

‘“*T’m proud of you!’’ the captain 
said, gripping the boy’s hand. ‘‘That 
was splendid! You’re an ideal soldier !’’ 

Whereupon Sarah Halpert, quite un- 
able to restrain her enthusiasm, threw 
her arms round the neck of the second 
sergeant and, much to his embarrass- 
ment, kissed him on both cheeks. 

The next day the occurrence at the 
armory was the talk of the town. The 
newspapers took the matter up and 
exploited it from one end of the state 
to the other. Sergt. Barriscale was com- 
mended for his prompt and vigorous 
action in ridding the armory of an 
avowed enemy to the government, and 


for his soldierly obedience under most 
embarrassing circumstances. 

But Halpert McCormack’s anger at 
the humiliation that had been put upon 
him was not appeased by any praise 
of his soldierly conduct. Slow to wrath 
as he had always been, he was now 
intensely indignant. The breach that 
had opened narrowly between the two 
boys at the time of the flag raising, and 
that had broadened dangerously on the 
night that Ben ordered Chick from 
the rack room, now yawned wide, deep 
and impassable, apparently never to be 
closed. 

Hal was still employed at the Citizens 
Bank. He had been promoted from 
one position to another until he had 
come now to be regarded as one of the 
most trusted and efficient employees 
of the institution. Only one shadow 
rested on his standing there, and that 
was cast by his open espousal of the 
cause of the discontented in society and 
his association with the more radical 
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elements in the city. Since the oc- 
currence at the armory the shadow 
had deepened into a cloud, and 
more than one whispered accusa- 
tion went forth against him — of 
disloyalty to the forces that had 
made the country great and prosperous, and 
of indifference to the flag that was a symbol 
of power and progress. 

Moreover, for nearly a year Europe had been 
weltering in the bloodiest war of history. No 
one could tell how soon the red waves of it 
would break on the shores of the United States. 
It was a time when absolute loyalty was 
expected and demanded from every man who 
had the welfare of his country and of his fellow 
citizens at heart. Had it not been that McCor- 
mack’s social heresies were leavened to an 
appreciable extent by his apparent devotion to 
the National Guard, he would doubtless have 
found himself criticized more severely, and 
ostracized more effectually, than he had thus 
far been. Yet, as it happened, his military 
connection was not enough to protect him fully. 

About two weeks after the night that Dona- 
tello had been put out of the armory, Hal stood 
one noon in the receiving teller’s cage at the 
bank, relieving the teller who had gone to 
luncheon. He saw the senior Barriscale enter 
the lobby and pass into the president’s room. 
He thought nothing of it, for Mr. Barriscale 
was one of the directors of the bank and came 
in frequently to eonsult with the officers. But 
ten minutes later Mr. Winton, the president, 
crossed the countingroom to the teller’s cage, 
and spoke to Hal. 

** McCormack,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you please 
come into my room for a few minutes? Mr. 
Hanes will relieve you at the counter. ’’ 

As they walked back together the president 
continued : 

‘*Mr. Barriscale has called my attention to a 
matter that seriously concerns you. I believe 
the better way is for you to take it up with him 
in person. That is why I have called you.’’ 

Hal knew instinctively the nature of Mr. 
Barriscale’s errand, and that he had reached 
another crisis in his career. But neither by word 
nor by look did he show any apprehension. 








Chapter Four, in which a zane clerk finds another job 


In the president’s room, in a 
chair by the table, the millionaire 
manufacturer was sitting. Big- 
bodied, square-jawed, with heavy 
moustache and closely cropped 
hair, he looked the determined 
and aggressive man that he was. He nodded 
as Hal entered the room, but he made no other 
sign and spoke no word. 

The president opened the conversation by 
saying: 

‘*Mr. Barriseale desires to speak to you on 
a matter that he believes to be of considerable 
importance both to you and to the bank.’’ 

The manufacturer, accustomed to efficiency 
in business methods, went at once to the heart 
of his errand. 

‘*T am credibly informed,’’ he said, turning 
to Halpert, ‘‘that you associate with a group 
of radicals in this community whose purposes 
and plans are entirely subversive of law and 
order—that you sympathize with many of their 
aims and help to spread their propaganda. It’s 
hardly necessary for me to say that such activ- 
ities are wholly inconsistent with your position 
in this bank. From what I hear, your attitude 
has already cost the bank something in the 
way of reputation for soundness and conserva- 
tism. I have said to Mr. Winton that you should 
be compelled at once to do one of two things: 
either cut loose absolutely from the associations 
and beliefs I have mentioned or else give up 
your position in the bank.’’ 

He had stated his case clearly, concisely and 
positively. The statement called for an equally 
clear, concise and positive answer, and that 
Hal knew he could not give. But he did not 
intend to yield without trying to justify himself. 

‘*T have friends in the city,’’ he replied, 
‘‘among all classes of people, holding all kinds 
of beliefs. For myself I am neither a conserv- 
ative nor a radical; I have an open mind. I am 
looking for that which is best for my country, 
for its humblest as well as its most prominent 
citizens. I have tried to fulfill my duty to this 
bank in every way. If my associations or con- 
duct have brought discredit on it in the slightest 
degree, I am extremely sorry.’’ 

‘*T have no doubt of it, young man; but you 
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are evading the issue. 
I am not charging you 
with robbing the bank 
but with maintaining 
evil associations. That is 
what is hurting us. For 
instance, you brought 
as your guest to the 
armory a few evenings 
ago a notorious fire- 
brand, an enemy to this 
government, a defamer 
of the National Guard. 
I am proud of my son 
that he should have had 
him put into the street. 
But the fact has been 
spread broadcast that it 
was one of our employ- 
ees who took the fellow 
there, and it has done 
the bank no good, Mr. 
Winton, no g 

He turned toward the 
president, and empha- 
sized his conviction by 
bringing his hand down 
forcibly on the arm of 
his chair. 

‘*Tt certainly was a 
very unfortunate occur- 
rence,” replied the pres- 
ident. ‘‘I cannot believe 
that McCormack real- 
ized that it might be 
injurious to us; if he 
had, he would not have 
been so injudicious. ’’ 

‘“That’s the point ex- 
actly,’’ said the manu- 
facturer. ‘‘ An employee 
who shows so little judgment in 
choosing his associates, and so 
little discretion in his speech and 
conduct, is a constant menace to 
any financial institution. That is 
why,’’ turning again toward Hal, 
‘*T have recommended to Mr. 
Winton that we get rid of you.’”’ 

Get rid of him! Just as if he 
were a balky horse or a biting 
dog. Hal flushed with resentment. 
~ **You don’t have to get rid of me, 
Mr. Barriscale,’’ he replied sharply. 
‘*When the bank wishes me to leave I 
will go. In the meantime I reserve to 
myself the right to choose my friends 
and associates. ’’ 

Mr. Barriseale turned again toward 
the president with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders and a significant wave of his hand, 
but he said nothing. Mr. Winton was 
the next to speak. 

‘“*T am sorry you assume this atti- 
tude, McCormack,’’ he said. ‘‘We like 
you here; your work is excellent. But 
I am afraid we can keep you only on 
the condition laid down by Mr. Bar- 
riscale. You must either give up your 
associates or your position. ’’ 

Hal looked from one to the other of 
the men and was silent. Across his 
mind flashed the oft-repeated declara- 
tion of Donatello, that under the pres- 
ent social system not only business and 
trade but the welfare, the happiness, 
the very lives of the vast majority of 
men were absolutely under the control 
of the money power centred in the few. 
Here was Mr. Barriscale, the heaviest 
stockholder of the bank, the most in- 
fluential director, at the head of a cor- 
poration the daily balance of which at 
the bank was five times that of any 
other depositor, able, by reason of his 
money interest alone, to dictate the 
policy of the institution, even to the 
matter of employing and discharging 
its clerks. The very president himself 
had to follow humbly in his wake. 
Hal’s indignation rose with his resent- 
ment. He knew that Mr. Barriscale 
had decided to force him out, and that 
it would be useless now for him to 
argue or protest. He even doubted 
whether an unconditional surrender on 
his part would result in more than a 
temporary truce. 

‘*Very well, Mr. Winton,’’ he said 
quietly, ‘‘since Mr. Barriscale’s voice 
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here is the controlling one, and since it is 
his wish that I shall go there is nothing for 
me to-do except comply with it. I am not 
ashamed of my beliefs or of my associations, 
and I must decline to give up any of them.’’ 

Mr. Barriseale rose to his feet. 
‘That’ settles it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
presume the young man will go at 
once, Mr. Winton.’’ 

‘*T shall go to-day, Mr. Barris- 
cale,’’ responded Hal. He turned 
to the president and held out his 
hand. ‘I am grateful to you, Mr. 
Winton, for all the help and en- 
couragement you have given me, 
and all the patience and kindness 
you have shown to me since I have 
been here. Good-by!’’ 

Then, bowing formally in the 
direction of the manufacturer, he 
turned and left the room. He stopped 
at the locker to get his hat and one 
or two of his personal belongings, 
and then went down the aisle and 
across the lobby to the big street 
door and passed out into the street. 

So, then, he had lost his job. It 
was an occupation of which he had 
grown fond and in which he had 
become skillful. His two years of 
bank training would now go for 
naught. For it was not to be sup- 
posed that after his dismissal from 
one bank he would easily find em- 
ployment in another. He must seek 
work now that would be less to his 
taste. 

When he went home and told his 
mother about it she wept for an 
hour. She did not blame him. She 
had implicit faith in his honesty and 
judgment, and she never questioned 
his beliefs. But when his Aunt 
Sarah Halpert heard of it she was 
beside herself. She sent for Hal to 
come to her house at once. 

‘‘Not but what you’ve got what 
you deserved to get,’’ she told him, 
‘*but it was all so absurdly unnec- 
essary. I’ve no love for the elder 
Barriscale; you know that. And 
I’ve no doubt he took malicious 
delight in throwing you into the street; but he 
was dead right in declaring that the bank could 
not afford to keep you. I’ve no sympathy for 
you; none whatever. Now go find a job some- 
where and stick to it, and behave yourself. 

‘* And, Hal,’’ she added, when she had 
stormed at him to her heart’s content, ‘‘if you 





















need a little money, or a little help of any kind ep : 


while you’re looking round, just come to your 
Aunt Sarah. ’’ 

It was not many days before Hal got a job 
as an accountant in a large wholesale house in 
the city. It was not so congenial a task as his 
old one. The salary was larger, it is true, but 
the hours were longer, the work more strenu- 
ous, the surroundings not so agreeable. How- 
ever, so long as he paid strict attention to 
business his new employers were not concerned 
about his beliefs or his personal associations. 
Indeed, in spite of his bitter experience, he 
continued to be on friendly terms with Dona- 
tello and his group of reformers and inter- 
nationalists. 

Donatello had laid up nothing against Sergt. 
McCormack on account of his expulsion from 
the armory, but he did not cease to denounce, 
with ever-increasing bitterness, a civil and 
military system under which such an outrage, 
as he termed it, was possible. When Hal was 
foreed from his position at the bank, Dona- 
tello’s indignation knew no bounds. He declared 
that the boy was being crucified for-his beliefs, 
at the hands of privilege, and that the incident 
was only another argument to prove that the 
money power and the capitalistic system the 
world over should be overthrown and abolished. 

Slowly, insidiously, but nevertheless effectu- 
ally, under the tutelage of Donatello, the 
poison of radicalism, of internationalism as 
opposed to patriotism, of syndicalism as dis- 
tinct from democracy, seeped into the boy’s 
mind and colored his thought and his purpose. 
His connection with the National Guard in 
these days was indeed the only anchor that 
held him safely to his moorings as a loyal 
citizen of a great republic. 

One afternoon, as he turned a corner near his 
place of business, he ran into Joe Brownell, 
second lieutenant of Company E. Brownell had 
been his friend since the day of his enlistment 
in the Guard, and, so far as a commissioned 
officer could do so without showing partiality, 
he had been his supporter and adviser. 

‘*T was just hunting you up, Hal,’’ he said. 
‘“There’s news. Lieut. Morosco is going to 
resign. ’’ 

‘*Why is that?’’ asked Hal. 

‘*Well, you know the Sturtevant people that 
he’s been with so long have transferred him to 
the New York office. He goes east next week. 
That leaves a vacancy in the first lieutenancy.’’ 

‘*Then you’ll go up; and Barriscale will get 
shoulder straps ?’’ 

‘*That’s just the point. That’s a programme 
I don’t like. ’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ : 

‘*Oh, there are reasons. One is that I don’t 
want the place. I’d rather stay where I am. 





Another is that—well, there’s a pretty con- 

genial crowd in officers’ quarters now; I’d like | 

to keep it congenial. ’’ | 
‘*And you mean that Ben Barriscale would | 


not be quite acceptable there?’’ inquired Hal. | 


* JUST 


‘“*To be frank with you, that’s it exactly.’’ 
‘*But how are you going to help it? If you 
keep the second lieutenancy, Barriscale will 
get the first. ’’ 
‘‘Not if I can prevent it, he won’t.’’ 
‘* How will you prevent it? He’ll be 
entitled to the promotion. ’’ 
‘‘T propose to have you stand for elec- 
tion to the first lieutenancy,’’ answered Joe. 
‘‘Me!l’”’ exclaimed Hal. 
‘*Yes, you,’’ replied Joe. ‘‘It’s 
a matter of company election, 
you know; the boys would be 
glad to put you in; and it would 
be entirely satisfactory up 
above. I know what 
I’m talking about. ’’ 
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SEE HOW RICH I AM! IF YOU NEED TO BORROW MONEY FOR ANYTHING, 


JUST COME TO MEI” 


OWING UNCLE OLIVER. 


bi MAS LL, Mary, how do you 
oy like my new hat?’’ asked 
Anita Hunt one Saturday 


afternoon as she burst into the 
little room that she shared with 
Mary Lindsay. 

Mary, who worked in the same 

office, looked up with quick interest. 

‘It’s very pretty,’’ she said critically, as 
Anita pirouetted in front of the mirror. ‘‘I love 
to see you wear brown, but —’’ 

Anita turned suddenly with flaming cheeks. 

‘** But!’? she echoed. ‘‘I know what you were 
going to say, Mary Lindsay—that I couldn’t 
afford it, didn’t need it, and ought to be saving 
my money !’’ 

‘““T was going to say just that,’’ Mary 
admitted. ‘‘Of course it’s none of my business 
if you want to buy four hats a season and never 
put a cent in the bank—it’s your own affair. 
It’s because I’m a wee bit older than you and 
know how things are likely to happen so that 
you will need the money. I don’t blame you 
for wanting that hat, though; it is a beauty.’’ 

Auburn-haired Anita took the hat off and 
looked at it, with her brows still puckered. It 
was most becoming to her bright coloring. But 
now she wished she had not bought it. 

‘*Oh, well!l’’ she said in an injured tone, as 
she laid the hat on the table. ‘‘You’ve just 
about spoiled it for me now. If a person can’t 
be a little extravagant once in a while —’’ 

‘*O Nita!l’’ eried Mary. ‘‘You know I didn’t 
mean anything. It’s just because I have to be 
so careful myself. If I had a family that could 
help me now and then, like yours, I guess I 
shouldn’t be so prudent, either. Forget what 
I said. I wouldn’t spoil that hat for you for 
anything. ’’ 

Anita smiled shamefacedly. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to be horrid; it’s just my fiery, red-haired 
temper and a guilty conscience. I shouldn’t 
have bought the hat—I know it. But I can’t 
return it now. I’]l go out and get some sardines 
and things for supper, and we’ll have a spread 
here. I’ll be back in a few minutes. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ Mary said. ‘‘Take my money 
—here—and get some apples. Spend just as 
much of it as you like.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Anita, pursing her lips. ‘‘I’ll be 
prudent; I won’t spend a penny more than nec- 
essary.’’ And she closed the door hurriedly. 

But after she had reached the street Anita did 
not hurry. She walked slowly, with a pucker 
indicative of worry between her eyes. After 
all, Mary was right. She ought to save money; | 
there was more need of it than Mary knew. | 

‘*Mary thinks my family can help me,”’ she | 
said to herself. ‘‘ But I ought to be helping them | 
instead.’’ | 

She thought of her mother’s careworn face | 
and her bent little figure in the old black cloak. | 





And then there was Beth, 
her little sister, so anxious 
for the music lessons that 
the family could not afford to give her. When 
Anita left home she had meant to help them 
with money, but living in the city cost more 
than she had thought, and there were so many 
things that she needed or wanted to buy. 
Besides, there was Uncle Oliver. 

Uncle Oliver was her mother’s brother out 
West, and he was comfortably well off. He 
always sent them checks at Christmas and 
wrote that if they ever needed anything they 
were to let him know. They never had let him 
know, however ; mother was too proud for that. 

‘*Of course,’’ she used to say, ‘‘if we were 
starving, or needed the money for doctors’ bills 
—but I shan’task Oliver to pay for my daugh- 
ters’ education. ’’ 

Although Uncle Oliver may have guessed 
their small means, he doubtless guessed their 
pride, too. So it went no further. But having 
an Uncle Oliver always gave Anita a feeling 
of potential wealth, and she often used him to 
excuse her extravagance. 

‘“*It isn’t as if mother couldn’t get money if 
she needed it,’’ she used to say to herself. 

Anita did send home occasional gifts, —gloves 
for her mother and a scarf for Beth, or a dollar 
bill tucked into a letter,—but she had no reg- 
ular system of saving or of sending money to 
the family in the: little gray house in Medwin. 

Mary’s words had given her something to 
think about. She ought to save a little for 
emergencies. She, who was earning, could not 
ask an Uncle Oliver to help her. Of course it 
was not likely that anything would happen, 
she was so well and strong. But she would try 
to save a little—a dollar a week at least. Heart- 
ened by this resolve, she bounded up the stairs 
and into the room with her arms full of bundles. 

‘*T got cookies and sardines, ’’ she announced, 
“enough for a feast. Also a pound of tea. 
What’s the matter, Mary? You look queer. 
Has anything happened ?’’ 

‘Not exactly ; only a telegram came for you, 
and I was afraid — Here it is.’’ 

As Anita read the message, the bright color 
faded from her cheeks. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Mary. ‘‘Not bad news?’’ 

For answer Anita handed her the telegram. 


Mother ill, pneumonia. Come at once. Beth. 


Anita sat down upon the bed and looked at 
Mary with tragic eyes. 

‘*Poor thing!’’ exclaimed Mary. ‘‘Well, you 
must catch that ten-o’clock express. Don’t ery, 
honey. I’m sure it will come out all right. I’1l 
pack your suit case. Don’t worry one bit. I’ll 
have a cup of tea ready for you in a minute. ’’ 

But Anita stood up white and dry-eyed. 

‘*Mary,’’ she said, ‘‘I can’t go home. I have 








‘*But, Joe, I couldn’t jump two grades. It 
wouldn’t be fair. Besides, after what happened 
at the armory, and at the bank, and after all 
the comment that’s been stirred up about me, 
it would never do for me to hold a commission. 
It’s my place to crawl into my shell and stay 
there till my time’s out.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! There are only two men in this 
town who would hate to see you get a commis- 
sion.’’ 

‘*You might as well make it three, Joe. I’d 
hate to see myself get it. With my views on 
social and economic problems, I’ve no business 
in the Guard, anyway, much less to get a 
commission. The whole thing is entirely out 
of the question. So drop it, Joe. I appreciate 
your friendship and good intentions; but— 
drop it.’’ 

‘‘Drop nothing!’’ exclaimed Joe. ‘‘No one 
has ever criticized your conduct as a soldier. 
It’s beyond criticism. And as for Ben Barris- 
cale, you owe him nothing, and you know it. 
I’ve kept my mouth shut through 
everything. It was my place to. 
But now, with no one except you 
to hear me, I’m going to say what 
I think. In my opinion that stunt 
of Barriscale’s at the armory that 
night, while doubtless within the 
rules, was the most contemptible 
thing I ever heard of. And if I’m 
rightly informed, even that was 
outclassed by his father’s treatment 
of you at the bank. The whole thing 
gets my —’’ 

Hal interrupted him impatiently. 
‘* Joe,’’ he said, ‘‘in a situation 
like this there’s no room for resent- 
ments. But you’re a loyal friend of 
mine, and I’ll be fair with you. I’ll 
consider your proposition, and I’ll 
let you know to-morrow what I’ve 
decided to do.”’ . 

The next day, at noon, when the 
two men came together, Sergt. Mc- 
Cormack said, ‘‘ I’ve thought it 
all over, and I’ve decided not to 
stand for the election. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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only three dollars in the world, and the ticket 
to Medwin costs nearly twenty.’’ 

‘*T’ll_ lend you the money,’’ Mary said 
quietly. ‘‘I drew out twenty-five this morning 
to buy my winter suit. I have more in the 
bank. It’s all right, Nita. Shall I pack your 
brown serge ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ sobbed Anita. ‘‘O Mary, you’re so 
good, and I —’’ } 

““S-sh!l’’ urged Mary. ‘‘Don’t think about 
tha ” 

Very quietly and efficiently Mary made the 
preparations for Anita’s departure. Anita her- 
self was too completely dazed to be of much 
use. She kept trying to realize what had hap- 
pened. Mother ill! Why, mother had never 
been ill; it seemed impossible. And little Beth 
alone with her! Then Anita was conscious of 
her own shame at having to use Mary’s money. 
Mary earned no more than she did, yet she had 
money in the bank for a friend’s emergency ! 

Mary took her to the train and saw her off 
with a comforting smile. All during the sleep- 
less night and the half day of her journey to 
the Southern town that was home Anita kept 
recalling Mary’s kindness and making bitter 
resolutions to save, to economize, and to send 
money home to mother—if it were not too late. 

When she reached home at midday a stranger 
—an old gentleman with a very rosy face and 
white chop whiskers—opened the door. 

‘*Well, Anital’’ was his greeting. ‘‘Your 
mother’s better. But it’s well you came; she’ll 
want to see you.’’ 

‘*Uncle Oliver?’’ hazarded Anita. 

‘*Yes, I’m your Uncle Oliver. I was in St. 
Louis, and I came as soon as Beth’s wire 
reached me. Everything is all right; your 
mother has a good nurse and is doing well. 
You can see her soon. You look tired, child. ’’ 

During the days that followed, Anita and 
Uncle Oliver became fast friends. He was in 
no hurry to go home, it appeared; indeed, he. 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy this opportunity 
to make friends with his two nieces and to 
renew acquaintance with the little town that 
had been his boyhood home. Mrs. Hunt rap- 
idly improved with the treatment he provided, 
and he planned a delightful surprise for her 
first day downstairs by having the shabby old 
living room redecorated. 

Anita’s employers had written to her to stay 
as long as was necessary; so she lingered at 
home as long as she dared, even after her 
mother’s recovery was assured. She hated to 
leave home and to say good-by to this new- 
found, generous uncle; but the day came when 
she must do so. 

As she sat in the living room, putting the 
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finishing touches on a collar that she meant to 
wear, Uncle Oliver came in and sat down by 
the fire, watching her. 

‘*How much do you earn, child?’’ he asked 
abruptly. 

‘*Righteen dollars a week,’’ Anita answered, 
not without pride. 

** And save?’’ he continued.’ 

‘‘Why—why—lI’m planning to save two or 
three dollars a week, anyway. I haven’t so 
far, because there were so many things I 
wanted, and I was pretty extravagant. But 
I mean to start a bank account. ’’ 

‘*Have money enough to get back?’’ asked 
Uncle Oliver in a crisp and businesslike tone. 

‘“‘Why, yes, I—that is, I’m going to borrow 
it from Beth. I hate to; she had saved it for 
her music lessons. It’s no use trying to hide it 
from you, Uncle Oliver. I’m a wicked, extrav- 
agant, selfish wretch, and I’ve never saved a 
penny. I had to borrow money from my room- 
mate, Mary Lindsay, to come home. It’s a 
lesson to me—I shall never be caught like that 
again. ’’ 

‘*T hope not,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘But don’t 
take Beth’s money. I’ll buy your ticket, and 
you can pay me back in weekly installments of 
two dollars each. I should advise your doing 
the same with the friend who lent you money 
to come home. ’’ 





‘*T will,’’ Anita agreed. ‘‘You’re so good to 
us, Uncle Oliver!’’ 

But she wondered a little, nevertheless. He 
had given them money for other things, —he 
even meant to help Beth with her lessons, —yet 
he wished her to pay him back the twenty 
dollars for her ticket. 

During the weeks that followed her return to 
the city Anita found that it was not so easy to 
save several dollars out of every eighteen. Now 
that mother was well again and better off than 
ever before, thanks to Uncle Oliver, she could 
not feel that poverty pinched so badly. There 
were attractive things in the shops that she 
longed to buy, and amusements on which she 
had formerly spent her surplus; but she had 
to content herself without them now. 

Forty dollars is not, after all, an interminable 
debt when disposed of at the rate of four dol- 
lars a week. Anita was surprised to. see how 
quickly she reached the end of it. 

‘*There!’’ she exclaimed, handing Mary her 
last two dollars. ‘‘I don’t owe you another 
cent now, or Uncle Oliver, either. And it wasn’t 
so hard to save. Just think how much I[’d have 
in the bank if I hadn’t been paying off debts!’’ 

‘*But would you have had it?’’ Mary asked, 
with a little laugh. 

‘*Perhaps not quite so much, but I should 
have had some. You see, Mary, I’ve been 





saving a little as it is—a dollar a week. You’re 
not the only person with a bank account. ’’ 

‘*Q Nita, I’m so glad!’’ Mary exclaimed, 
with unexpected warmth. ‘‘ Because —’’ 

‘* Because what?’’ Anita asked quickly. 

‘*T can’t tell now, but you’ll see,’’ Mary 
promised, and quickly changed the subject. 

A week went by, and Mary said nothing 
more. When Saturday came, Anita added five 
dollars to her aceount in the savings bank and 
proudly carried the bank book home to show 
to Mary. 

She found Mary at the table writing a letter. 

‘*Look here, Miss Lindsay!’’ cried Anita. 
‘*Just see how rich I am! If you need to 
borrow money for anything, just come to me!’’ 

Mary pushed aside her papers and examined 
the little blue book. 

‘*Fine!’’ she exclaimed. ‘tI wonder —’’ And 
she paused reflectively. ‘‘I guess it’s time now. 
I have something to give you.’’ 

Mary opened her table drawer and pulled 
out a letter. The letter was from Uncle Oliver, 
unsealed, and Anita regarded it curiously. 

‘*Why, where, how —’’ 

‘*Read it,’’ commanded Mary. The letter 
ran: 


My dear Niece. When you receive this letter I 
trust that you will be in possession of your own 
bank account. I have commissioned Miss Lindsay 





to deliver it to you only when you have paid your 
debt to her and to me—and, I hope, learned to 
save a few dollars for yourself. You thought it 
strange that I should exact full return of the 
amount I loaned you, but you can see now that it 
was because I wished you to learn the habit of 
regular saving. I have deposited the entire amount 
paid me to your credit at my bank in Seattle, and 
I shall add an occasional bit to it at Christmas 
and your birthdays. This is on condition that you 
do your part by saving a little of your salary. 
Don’t deny yourself too many pleasures, but learn 
to use judgment and be careful of what you spend. 

As for the sum you borrowed from Miss Lindsay, 
I repaid it to her more than two months ago. She 
has been depositing the weekly two dollars for 
you, so that you would not be obliged to borrow 
in case of sudden need. 

I don’t doubt that you understand my motives 
in this matter. I want you to learn prudence, so 
that we shall all feel safe about your future. Of 
course if you are in real need at any time, you may 
call upon me without hesitation. 

Your affectionate Uncle Oliver. 


As Anita put the letter down slowly, her 
face flushed and her eyes filled with tears of 
love and gratitude. 

‘*The old dear!’’ she cried, hugging Mary 
in lieu of her absent uncle. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear of anyone so kind and generous! Just 
wait until I write and tell him how much 
money I have in the bank! Won’t he be 
pleased ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Mary, ‘‘I think he will.’’ 


SOLID GOLD st “ *& (By Charles A.-Hoyt 


wagon down the pitch from the second 

to the first river bottom. The driver, 
Uncle Josh Potter, a ‘‘down-east’’ Yankee, 
grizzled veteran of many lonely, toilsome trips, 
was hauling supplies from Pierre, Dakota, to 
the Black Hills. The gold fever of 1874 had 
just broken out. 

Other men could chase glittering, elusive for- 
tune as she ever fled before them, but he was 
content with the comparatively sure profit of 
hauling supplies to them as they mined for 
gold far beyond the reach of railways. 

Just before he pitched down from the second 
bottom he lodked back with the tightly puck- 
ered eyes of a long dweller on the sunbaked 
plains. 

‘*Funny!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Funny they don’t 
seem to ketch up!’’ 

From early morning until late afternoon he 
had known that some one was behind him— 
always just on the other side of the low hills 
that he passed. He had seen the dust cloud that 
they had stirred up in the road soon after his 
start, but even though he waited several times 
during the day they failed to overtake him. 

Skillfully guiding his four-horse team along 
the crooked trail as it wound among the wil- 
lows on the river bottom, he came to the ford. 
In he plunged and soon pulled up on the op- 
posite bank. Swinging up to the old familiar 
camping place, he climbed stiffly down from 
the wagon. As he landed on the ground, the 
gaunt, white horse on the near side lashed 
out viciously with both hind feet. Only the 
fact that the old man stumbled and half fell, 
so that the horse’s feet passed over his back, 
saved him from serious injury. 

Sitting up out of reach, Uncle Josh looked 
wonderingly at the bony beast, which stood 
motionless on three legs, with one hind foot 
tipped up carelessly against the other. 

‘*Holy smoke! He can fairly kick the stars 
off the sky. Never traded hosses without gittin’ 
stung. ’’ 

He unhitched the four tired beasts and 
hobbled them. They ate their scanty ration of 
grain and fell to gnawing the short 


ke complaining brakes eased the heavy 


buffalo grass with avidity. When _.—----= 


supper was over, he waded the 

ford and strolled back along the trail to see 
whether the travelers who had followed him 
were in sight. He was camped on the only 
water hole for miles; surely they would try to 
make it by night. 

Nothing was in sight.. He stopped in sur- 
prise; it was incredible that he could have 
made a mistake and that no one was behind. 
Dropping to the ground, he cut away the 
bunch grass with his knife until he could get 
his ear on the hard-baked earth. With mouth 
open, he listened intently. Far away he heard 
the tramping of horses, mere whispers of 
sounds, almost inaudible even to his trained 
ears, but unmistakable. 

Puzzled, he rose and stood thinking. Why 
was this party camping on the dry prairie when 
the water was within a mile or two of them? 
To be sure they might be ‘‘tenderfeet’’ and 
new to the road; but even so, why had they 
not caught up with his heavy-loaded, slow- 
moving wagon? Shaking his head, he plodded 
back to camp. He had not dared go farther 
back toward the strangers, for he must watch 
his load. All he had in the world was on those 
four wheels—nearly fifteen hundred dollars, all 


.told—and he must watch it. 


Darkness came on, and the chill night wind 
rose. As he was tying each horse to his wheel, 
he again narrowly escaped a vicious slash from 
the white beast. 

‘*You’re a fiery old tarnal, ain’t ye?’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘I’ll jest give ye the short end of 
the evener t’-morrer, and then we’ll see.’’ 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





TWO MEN LAY ON THE GROUND IN FRONT OF HIM 


He sat long by the fire wrapped in his 
blanket, musing on the strange behavior of 
the travelers behind. The moon rose, a thin 
red crescent in the south. The coyotes ran yap- 
ping over the low hills round him. Finally, 
when the last embers of the dying fire burned 
out, he crept under the wagon and lay down. 
But a strange misgiving kept him awake. 

He put his ear close to the ground, and again 








heard the tramp of horses’ feet, but nearer! 

Sitting bolt upright, he reached for his old 
muzzle loader. It was what was known as 
an eight gauge—a truly monstrous gun. He} 
used to say that he had owned it ever since it 
was a revolver. At one time it had been used 
for market hunting on the bow of a ducking | 
boat. } 

With ears sharpened for every sound, he | 
listened. Some one was dismounting on the | 
far side of the ford. If the strangers intended | 
to cross the stream, they must come straight 
to the camp; otherwise they would have 
trouble, for the water was deep on either side 
of the ford. 

Darkness shrouded the stream bed, but 
presently a cautious splashing told him that 
some one was coming across. He remained 
under the wagon and watched silently. For 
more than an hour he sat ready and alert, | 
with his finger on the trigger; but there was 
no sound. At last, when he was almost ready 
to shout, to call for a show of hands, he heard 
a splash, and a minute or two later a faint | 
drumming of hoofs. His callers had departed! | 








How near they had been, what they had 
been looking for, was a mystery to him. He 
circled round his bivouac, speculating on 
what a night prowler could see. Stooping at 
one point, he saw that the wagon was silhou- 
etted against the sky and that, under the 
centre of it, his form as he sat erect with the 
gun in his hands must have been plainly dis- 
eernible. Carefully avoiding the heels of Old 
Dynamite, as he had already named the kicker, 
he crept back and tried to sleep. But his ex- 
cited imagination pictured every movement of 
the horses as an onslaught of murderous 
thieves, every sound on the prairie as the 
stealthy approach of foes. 

The night marched by on dragging feet. 
After an infinite age a shiver of light showed 
in the east. Indistinet objects that had been 
grim shapes of terror all night resolved them- 
selves into clamps of willow brush. Swiftly 
Old Haymaker mounted in his course, and the 
miracle of the day was wrought anew. 

As soon as it was light, Uncle Josh was 
out looking for tracks. He could read signs 
as well as the Indians could read them. The 
hard-baked ground gave no information, but 
by lying down and looking toward the sun, he 
could see where some one had walked through 
the dewy grass. The ford showed tracks with 
boot heels—two white men had waded across, 
reconnoitred and gone back. Both wore spurs, 
one was tall, the other short, as the length 
of the strides showed, and both carried rifles; 
the print of the butts showed in one place. 





While getting breakfast Uncle Josh pon- 
dered deeply. Apparently his visitors had dis- 
covered that he was heavily armed; apparently 
also they were interested in the heavy load of 
valuable goods that his wagon carried. 

As he drove up out of the river bottom, 
Uncle Josh whirled for the hundredth time 
since starting to see who followed. On the 
bare, gleaming prairie, scorched by the sun and 
burned by the hot south wind, no human being 
was in sight. 

All day he drove on. At noon he watered his 
team from the barrels slung on either side of 


’ the ‘‘prairie schooner’’; at night he camped 


beside a tiny rivulet that was bitter with alkali. 
Even the willows almost refused to grow along 
its banks. It was on a high plateau, and there 
was no other water for miles. Surely, thought 
the old man, if those who followed were honest, 
they must come in for water now. 

All the evening he watched, but nothing 
came in sight except coyotes and flying owls. No 
unusual sound disturbed the air; but neverthe- 
less Uncle Josh ‘‘felt in his bones’’ that danger 
lurked near. About eleven o’clock, as he lay 
flat on the ground in order to see against the 
sky, several indistinct shapes appeared dodging 
from bush to bush, drawing nearer. 

‘* Hold up there!’’ he suddenly shouted. 
‘*What you lookin’ for?’’ 

The figures drew back into the shadows. 
Guarded whispers came to him from several 
points, but no attack, no other sound. 

All night long Uncle Josh watched. Morning 
found him red-eyed and weary, with nerves 
worn to a ‘‘ frazzle,’’ head light and dizzy 
as he walked. But he was game; it was only 
a little thing, he assured himself as he pre- 
pared his morning meal. If they did nothing 
worse than look at him, he would be all right. 

He decided to take a nap before he started in 
order to be fresh to watch that night; but when 
he tried it, he lay with staring eyes. When he 
shut them, it was as if sand were under the lids. 

For half an hour he lay on his blankets with 
the glare of the sun in his face, and in that 

time he sprang up to look round 

a dozen times. Finally he jumped 

to his feet in disgust, hitched 
~ up and drove on. 

All through the day his team plodded ahead. 
Sitting bolt upright, he fell asleep many times, 
only to wake in a few minutes staring wildly 
back to see whether the mysterious followers 
were in sight. All day the sun scorched him 
and the hot wind dried up his very blood. 

They were getting over into the sand coun- 
try with the first dry camp before them that 
night. The wheels sank deeply into the yield- 
ing ground, and at times it required every 
ounce of strength that the team possessed to 
pull the heavy wagon through. 

When the sun was low, Uncle Josh halted 
his horses on the flat, level upland; the only 
water was in the barrels, and there was no 
grass except the wiry, sour grass not worthy 
the name of feed. Unhiteching the beasts, he 
tied each with double lines and fed them from 
the baled hay that he carried. He also threw 
up a breastwork of sand under the wagon, 
where he dug a hole deep enough to shelter 
his_body. 

Darkness seemed to come on with a rush. 
Creeping into his fort, he dragged the great 
gun in after him. He had reloaded it carefully 
with about four inches of powder rammed into 
the heavy breech, and three layers of buck- 
shot in each barrel. Putting on fresh caps, he 
waited. 

The moon did not do much to lighten the 
scene, and even its feeble light was shut off 
by clouds that rolled up from the southwest 
early in the evening. By midnight the heavens 
were covered; objects four feet away were 
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deadly earnestness, and often fun—all 

those are to be found in almost any 
football battle, on the field and in the stands. 
No better example of that*fact can be found, I 
think, than the story that an old Cornell grid- 
iron hero told me when I asked him what 
particular game stood out most vividly in his 
recollection. 

‘*By all means the Yale-Princeton game of 
1898, ’’ he instantly replied. ‘That was a won- 
derfu! game, full of thrills and of racking 
uncertainties. The game had gone well into 
the second half and neither side had scored, 
when suddenly Yale opened up a tremendous 
attack just outside Princeton’s tackles, varied 
by sharp, straight plunges through the line. 
Sharpe and Benjamin were making an average 
of three to four yards on every play, and it was 
evident that Yale would score if something did 
not happen. 


(- NTRAST, climax, even anticlimax, 


THE LADY’S COMMENT 


“Wi«: it happened. Suddenly out of 
the locked mass of players the ball 
came hurtling through the air, and 
struck at the feet of Arthur Poe, Princeton’s 
diminutive end. To us in the stands it seemed 
an hour before Poe snatched up that ball, 
although in reality it was not longer than a 
pulse beat. In another tick of the watch he 
was off for the Yale goal, ninety yards or so 
away. 

‘*T was a rank Princeton partisan, and so 
were a few Cornellians with me, for only two 
weeks before the Tigers had defeated us 6 to 0 





SHE LOOKED UPON BOTH 
WITH EQUAL DISFAVOR 


in one of the greatest games of the year. So in 
true partisan style we beat one another on the 
back and shrieked encouragement to the flying 
Poe. Behind him thundered Sharpe, Benjamin 
and another player whom I did not recognize. 

‘‘Just in front of us was a row of young 
women from a girls’ school, marshaled by a 
haughty chaperon whose knowledge of the 
technique of the game was not much to brag 
of. She saw us and the proceedings on the field 
through a lorgnette, and looked upon both with 
equal disfavor. However, as Poe tore across the 
white chalk marks, a little, well-bred shiver of 
enthusiasm went through her. And when, after 
his thrilling dash, he went to earth with the 
ball for the winning touchdown, and most of 
us went clean crazy, I heard her remark criti- 
cally, ‘How very well that young man runs.’ 
There’s anticlimax for you, if ever I came 
across it.’’ 

It takes a good loser to remember the funny 
incidents of a game the evening after he has 
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been beaten—especial- 
ly when the joke is on 
him. Such a man is 
Johnny Maultbetsch, a 
recent captain of the 
Michigan eleven and 
famous as one of the 





MR. EDWARDS, 
the captain of a famous 
Princeton football team, 
has established in more 
recent years an enviable 
reputation as Street 
Cleaning Commissioner 
of New York City. 










thought would go well 
against Cornell in the 
way of plays. 

The game was played 
in a driving rainstorm, 
and during the first half 
there had been severe 





greatest ground gain- 





critiGism of the work of 





ers in the country. Mr. 
Ring W. Lardner, who tells many a funny 
yarn about football and baseball, met Mault- 
betsch the night after the Cornell-Michigan 
game three years ago in which the Ithacans 
won by a large score. 

‘*Michigan’s line was weak, ’’ says Lardner, 
‘tand the ends and tackles, especially on the 
left side, repeatedly failed to disturb the Cornell 
interference. The favorite play, and a ground 
gainer always, was Barrett, the Cornell cap- 
tain, round Michigan’s left end or off tackle, 
and usually Maultbetsch, who was playing 
defensive half, had to try to break up the inter- 
ference as well as stop the man with the 
ball. He was pretty badly battered when the 
game was over. I met him downtown in Ann 
Arbor. 

‘* ‘Barrett played a whale of a game,’ I ven- 
tured to remark. 

‘**Oh,’ he asked innocently, ‘did Barrett 
play ?’ 

‘* *You bet he played,’ said I. 

‘* «T didn’t see him,’ said Johnny. ‘He was 
always hiding behind three other fellows when 
he got to me.’ ”’ 

Imagine the surprise of the coach of a famous 
school one day when a big, strong-looking can- 
didate for the team, who had been running up 
and down the field under punts, came to him 
and said: 


‘tT have not told anyone, for-I- wanted.to.tell. 


you first—I am dying.’’ 

Since the youngster weighed one hundred 
and eighty pounds and looked the picture of 
health, the coach was not exactly overcome; 
he asked him what the trouble was and how 
he knew he was dying. 

‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘my legs are all turning 
to bone, and I think it is spreading all over my 
body. ” 

‘*The poor chap didn’t know what exercise 
was,’’ says the coach, ‘‘and his muscles had 
never been stiff before. I told him to repeat 
the previous day’s dose and take a rubdown 
afterwards. He was soon greatly relieved, and 
he improved to such an extent that he became 
an interscholastic tackle in his first season. ’’ 

It is not merely on the field, however, or in 
the stands that a man has odd experiences 
in the course of his football career. The scout, 
one of the most important developments of the 
modern college game, sometimes has a tale to 
tell, and this little experience of my own, which 
I believe is unique, may be of interest, espe- 
cially as the joke is on me. 

When Percy Haughton was coaching Cornell 
I was sent to Ithaca to watch the Cornell 
eleven play Dartmouth. Princeton was to play 
Cornell at Princeton the following Saturday, 
and we were anxious to get an analysis of 
the-Cornell offense and defense. En route to 
Ithaca I traveled on the same train with the 
Dartmouth eleven, and found out from players 
and coaches as much as I could of what they 


one of the officials. I was 
sitting on the side lines, ‘‘getting the dope’’ 
for Princeton in approved scout style, when I 


was told that I had been agreed upon as an 


emergency official. I had been doing a lot of 
officiating in those days and liked it, and so I 
agreed to act. I went into the Cornell dressing 
room, donned a red sweater and a pair of foot- 
ball shoes, and went at it. 

So interested did I become in officiating that 
I forgot all about what I had come to Ithaca 
for. When the game was over I was covered 
with mud, and I began to wonder how I was 
to get out of town, for my trousers were ruined. 
To this day Cornell men remember the evening 
when a certain tailor was kept busy enlarging 
the largest pair of trousers in Ithaca, so that I 
could catch the night train for Princeton. This 
story will sound more amusing to some than it 
does to me even at this distant date, for when 
Cernell came down to Princeton the following 
Saturday and beat us 6 to 0 I felt greatly humil- 
jated. I realized then that I was not cut out 
for a scout. 

Charles E. Bolser, now a professor of chem- 
istry in Dartmouth College, played the main 
part in an odd situation in college football. 
While captain of the team he took a man who 
was on probation for poor scholarship on a trip 
to play a game. Probation prohibited a man 
from going out of town, but this player evi- 
dently didnot worry, for he played a great 
game and was largely responsible for the vic- 
tory of his team. Upon Bolser’s return to the 
college the president summoned him to his 
office and asked him why he had taken the 
probationer out of town. 

‘*We needed him to win,’’ said - Bolser 
promptly. 

The president thought a minute and then 
said, ‘‘Captain, you have taken the responsi- 
bility of this man’s scholarship out of the hands 
of the faculty and placed it in your own.’’ 

That bit of tactfulness had its reward, for 
Bolser went at once to his star player and said, 
‘*Well, we have got to get through those exams, 
you and I, and we are going to begin right 
now.”’ 

The man passed the examinations, and was 
removed from probation. 


TONSILLITIS AND THE STAR 


HE newspapers always have active rep- 

resentatives in each college town to 

follow up and report the progress of the 
football team, the development of plays as well 
as players. Those men often unconsciously give 
out reports that are not in accord with the 
head coach’s plans. Sometimes the accounts 
are too glowing, sometimes too gloomy. Often 
before the big games heartbreaking reports in 
the newspapers fill loyal graduates with alarm. 
Perhaps the story runs that some of the best 
players have been injured and will not be 





FOOTBALL 


allowed to play in the big game, that one of 
the stars has sprained an ankle or broken an 
arm. But the football world of to-day is learn- 
ing to read such reports with a grain of salt. 
A story is told of an incident of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Brown game, at Providence, one year. 
The captain of the Pennsylvania team, John 
Outland, had tonsillitis, and the newspapers 
announced that he would ‘‘probably not be able 
to play.’’ But when the Pennsylvania team 
lined up on Andrews Field against Brown, 
Outland was in his place at half back, with a 
handkerchief tied over his mouth. From all 
accounts the Pennsylvania captain never before 







DRAWINGS BY 
WALLACE 


“I WANTED TO TELL YOU FIRST—I AM 
DYING” 


bucked the line or ran as he did that day. Stand- 
ing in a group of alumni, a Brown man said, 
within the hearing of one of my friends, who 
told me this story: 

‘‘Well, if Outland plays like that with tonsil- 
litis, thank heaven he hasn’t got diphtheria!’’ 

Not all of us are in thorough accord with 
some of the training and coaching methods used 
at the preparatory schools of to-day. Just what 
I mean cannot be better put, I think, than it 
was put by Dr. W. T. Bull, the old Yale star 
and coach. 

‘*T have often wondered,’’ he said to me 
recently, ‘‘if things are not being overdone in 
the preparatory schools at this time, The 
superabundance of coaches and the demand for 
victory combine to force the boy. If there is 
any forcing to do, the college is the place for 
it, when the boy is older and better able to 
stand the strain. In recent years I have seen 
not a few broken-down boys enter college. 

‘*Boys are coming to college now who must 
be told everything. They seem to forget, or 
not to know, that most of the work is up to the 
man himself. I have in mind a player in the 
line who came to college after four years of 
school football. Ever since entering he has 
complained that no one has told him anything. 
This player spends ten months of the year 
loafing, and expects in two months of football 
to do a man’s job in a big game. No amount 
of blackboard talk is going to make a player 
do a man’s job and outplay his opponent. No 
man can play a tackle’s place properly to-day 
who does not do his own thinking, and who 
does not see to it himself that he is equipped 
with the necessary strength and toughness to 
play the game as he must in order to win.’’ 

The coach helps the player who helps him- 
self. No one can do more. 





completely swallowed up. To the watching, 
waiting man the universe seemed to float in 
an aching void of blackness. 

With nerves on edge and all his faculties 
sharpened, he noticed every sound. Half crazed 
from lack of sleep, he was ready to fire at every 
noise he heard, but he restrained himself with 
an effort and waited. Between one and two 
o’clock in the morning the wind fell, and a 
breathless hush seemed the preliminary to some 
dreadful calamity. 

Suddenly he heard directly in front of him 
a strange, indefinite rustling of something 
creeping toward the wagon! The horse hitched 
to the hind wheel heard it, and stopped aim- 
lessly grinding his molars, and the silent 
watcher dimly saw him. turn his head to look. 

On the thing came, crawling silently. Uncle 
Josh cocked the great gun and braced himself 
in his pit; for the weapon, loaded as it was, 
kicked terribly. As he started to pull the trig- 
ger he paused. He was ready to shoot in self- 
defense, but only as a last resort. 

Just as he opened his mouth to give a hail 
something happened. The white horse squealed 
shrilly and lashed out with both hind feet. 
There was a soft thud. Again Old Dynamite 
kicked like lightning, and Uncle Josh knew 
instantly that the iron-shod feet had found 
their mark, for an agonized yell rent the air. 
A confused tumbling in the grass before him 
gave evidence that more than one man rolled 
in agony. The white horse stood quiet, look- 


- ing keenly behind him. 


Leaping from his barricade, the old man 
lighted a lantern. Two men lay on the ground 
in front of him. One of them rolled back and 





forth, holding his jaw in both hands; the other, 
except for inarticulate moans, was quiet. 

Circling carefully outside the range of Old 
Dynamite’s artillery, Uncle Josh bent over 
the stricken men. 

‘‘What’s th—’’ he began. 

A heavy body was thrown violently against 
him, and again Old Dynamite’s war cry rang 
out. Uncle Josh stumbled backward as a third 
man was added to the old horse’s tally for the 
night. The outlaw had seen Uncle Josh, by 
the light of the lantern, bending over his 
companions, and, thinking it a good chance 
to overpower him, had slipped up behind. 

Hastening back inside his defenses, Uncle 
Josh lay there for more than an hour. There 
was no telling how many men were near, 
ready to murder him if need be, to accomplish 
their ends. 

Finally, the increasing groans of the trio 
brought him forth in spite of the danger. They 
were in a sorry plight. Uncle Josh built a fire 
of buffalo chips and one by one dragged them 
up to it. The first had been bleeding terribly 
at the nose and ears; both eyes were swelled 
shut and there was a livid lump on the side 
of his face. 

‘*You’re sure in bad shape,’’ said the old 
man. ‘‘Jest exactly what seems to ail ye?’’ 

The man, mumbling, made a sign: that he 
would write. 

‘*T vow!’’ said Uncle Josh, aimlessly hunt- 
ing in his vest pocket for the stub of a pencil 
that he thought he had. ‘‘Don’t believe I got 
a thing to write with. ’’ 

The man wrote scraggily in the sand with 
his finger; and Uncle Josh, studying the 





marks by the light of his lantern, finally made 
out, ‘‘Jaw broke. ’’ 

‘*T snum!’’ said he sympathetically. ‘‘I 
hadn’t no idee that hoss wus as bad as that.’’ 

Making the man as comfortable as he could, 
he examined the others. One had an arm and 
several ribs broken ; and although the third man 
showed no marks, he was half unconscious and 
seemed to be badly injured. 

‘*T vum!’’ remarked Uncle Josh, as he 
stood off and surveyed his catch. ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
leave my gun to hum next trip. I couldn’t hev 
got all three of ye at two shots if I’d tried.’’ 

Morning broke with a high wind and a 
severe electric storm raging. The heavy, roll- 
ing black clouds almost dragged the ground. 
Deafening crashes of thunder sounded, with a 
continuous glare of lightning, but only an 
oceasional drop of rain spattered here and 
there in the sand. 

Silently the old man prepared breakfast, 
and offered food to the one man that he thought 
could eat; but the fellow shook his head. He 
was raging with fever. 

After a furious fight with the kicker, Uncle 
Josh hitched up the four horses. Carefully lift- 
ing the three men into the ‘‘prairie schooner, ’’ 
he turned back toward Pierre. 

The sky cleared. The sun resumed its beat- 
ing on the white wagon cover. The wheels 
lurched through the ruts, and the beating 
hoofs sent the choking dust rolling high in the 
air. Myriads of buffalo flies swarmed on the 
horses and invaded the wagon. Lamentations 
rose from inside. 

About noon Uncle Josh saw a mile or so 
away to the right a knot of men on horseback 





rounding up a herd of horses. Digging up an 
old field glass, the old man looked them over. 
Then, swinging his team, he pulled across the 
prairie and presently was delivering his three 
prisoners into the hands of a United States 
marshal, who explained that they were thieves 
that had been heading for the Bad Lands 
with stolen horses. They had been unable to 
get supplies, and Uncle Josh’s wagon had 
offered the easiest available method of stocking 
themselves with what they needed. While they 
hung to his trail waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to attack, the marshal had been able 
to catch up with them. 

‘Where were you headed for?’’ queried the 
marshal after the old man had delivered his 
prisoners. ‘‘It would have been lots easier to 
go right on and turn them over to the authori- 
ties at Deadwood. ’’ 

‘*T wus three days nearer Pierre than Dead- 
wood, ’’ Uncle Josh responded. 

‘*T know that. But see the time you would 
have lost; why —’’ 

‘* That’s an awful rough country to haul 
them wounded men through. ’’ 

‘*That’s all true, but after what they tried 
to do to you —’”’ 

‘*They ain’t no good doctors there,’’ said 
Uncle Josh gruffly. ‘‘You better git a move 
on and take ’em where they can be tended to.’’ 

He swung his horses; the kicker rolled his 
eye wickedly and switched his tail; and the 
wagon rumbled away toward Deadwood. 

The officer stood looking after the outfit. 

‘*He’s a common enough looking old scrub, ’’ 
he remarked to several standing near, ‘‘but he’d 
assay one hundred per cent pure—solid gold.’’ 
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NE morning, about four 
QO days after the Akasa 
Maru had reached Desolate 
Bay, the boys spied an indistinct 
black object out to sea, evidently 
a derelict, drifting slowly shore- 
ward. They watched it curiously 
all the forenoon, and as it came nearer decided 
that it was the hull of a luckless vessel that 
the German cruisers had recently captured 
and burned, but that had somehow failed to 
sink. 

‘Late that afternoon the hulk beached itself 
at a point about three miles up the bay; and 
the next morning Sam and Curtis with their 
Japanese partners rowed up there in the whale- 
boat, to have a look at it. The upper works 
of the vessel had been largely consumed; the 
masts, spars and top hamper had fallen. They 
guessed that it was the wreck of a large, old- 
fashioned brigantine, which clearly had been 
a whaler, since two big try kettles, with their 
brick and mortar work, were still in place on 
the blackened deck. 

Dreary and valueless as the hulk appeared, 
however, the partners found on boarding it and 
climbing down the gaping hatchway that it 
was a veritable mine of marine wealth. Stowed 
away deep in the hold under broad sheet-iron 
covers—to be safe from fire—were two hundred 
and twenty-eight barrels of oil and a large bin 
of whalebone, which they afterwards found 
weighed nearly thirteen thousand pounds! 

In the hold, too, there was a great quantity 
of firewood, fifty cords or more; it was this 
firewood that had kept the vessel from sinking. 
There were numerous shot holes in the hull 
amidships, and a great ragged gap below the 
water line where a heavy shell or a torpedo 
had exploded. 

They could only guess what had become of 
the crew, or to what nationality they belonged. 
Not a trace of the vessel’s name could they 
find or a scrap of her papers. The fire had 
burned or blackened nearly everything down 
to the water line. Probably waves breaking 
over the hulk in a gale had put the fire out 
below. 

For a week the partners worked hard, sal- 
vaging the oil casks and slabs of bone from the 
smutty hold. They dug pits some distance back 
from the beach and roofed them over with turf 
and planks; and in those they stored their 
treasure. 

It was seven days of strenuous work, but 
they were jubilant; Curtis and Sam estimated 
their share—if only they could market it—at 
not less than twenty-eight thousand dollars. 
They could only smile at the chagrin that Otis 
would feel when he learned what his faint- 
heartedness had cost him. 

‘*That was always the trouble with poor 
old Otis!’’ Sam exclaimed. ‘‘ Always half- 
hearted and ready to quit before a thing is 
tried out.’’ 

‘‘We mustn’t crow too soon, Sam,’’ Curtis 
said. ‘‘We’ve got to get this stuff to Valparaiso 
or Punta Arenas, and these waters are swarm- 
ing with German raiders. ’’ 

The first plan that they and their Japanese 
partners had made was to put the whalebone 
and oil aboard the little steamer and make all 
haste northward to Valparaiso, where they 
could sell it; in short, to realize on their good 
fortune, divide the money and go home. 

‘*We shall have fourteen thousand apiece, 
Curt,’’ Sam said. ‘‘With that we can make a 
start in the world. A young fellow with four- 
teen thousand dollars is quite respectable round 
Saginaw Bay.’’ 

‘“*And in Maine, too,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘But 
what if we are torpedoed on the way and lose 
everything ?’’ 

‘‘Well, we have to risk that.’’ 

‘*But why risk it?’’ Curtis replied. ‘‘What’s 
the rush ?’’ 

‘*How do you mean? Stay here?’’ 

‘‘Why not? We have had a streak of good 
luck here. Good luck, like bad luck, often 
comes in streaks. More good luck may be com- 
ing to us if we stay right here and see it 
through. ’’ 

‘*And do what?’’ asked Sam. 

““Go to whaling with the Matsuis. It’s evi- 
dently a good business; we’ve seen whales in 
this bay three times since we came. If our 
good fortune holds, we can get rich in a year 
or two.’’ : 

Sam was rather reluctant to give up the idea 
of going home; but after thinking the matter 
over for a day*or two he decided that Curtis’s 
plan was wiser. They talked the matter over 
with Capt. Matsui and his brother, and also 
with Datouchi, and all three of the Japanese 
declared themselves in favor of the plan. 

They built still other sheds with stone walls 
on the barren islet, which they now christened 
Whalebone Island, and set up the old try ket- 
tles again. Before actually embarking in the 
business of whale hunting, however, they had 
to lay in a greater food supply for a crew of 
eleven, and procure new lines, and ammunition 
for the whale gun. Those articles,as they knew, 
they could purchase at Punta Arenas, a Chilean 
port midway in the Strait of Magellan, and 
about a hundred and thirty miles from Deso- 
late Bay. They put aboard the Akasa Maru 
five hundred pounds of whalebone, to be used 
for bartering, and made a voyage of a day 
to Punta Arenas by way of Cockburn Channel. 
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ANOTHER PUFF—AND ANOTHER SHELL PLUNGED INTO THE 
WATER, A CABLE’S LENGTH SHORT 


AHEAD OF THE FLAG 


Czy C.A.Stephens 


In Eight Chapters - - 


During a two-days’.sojourn at the flourish- 
ing little seaport of the far south the partners 
were able to trade whalebone for nearly every- 
thing that their new venture called for. The 
only vessels that they sighted in the strait on 
the way up was a nitrate steamer from Iquique 
and an old Chilean ironclad, then lying off 
Punta Arenas. But on the voyage back to 
Desolate Bay grim earnest of the perils of 
navigating under Japanese colors was given 
them. 

The Akasa Maru had reached the point where 
Cockburn Channel joins the main waterway 
of the strait, opposite Cape Froward. Taku 
Matsui, who was on the lookout forward, 
sighted four large vessels, evidently warships, 
about four miles away. They came suddenly 
into view as the little whaler cleared the high 
promontory on the mainland. Batu had no 
more than hailed the bridge when the lead- 
ing cruiser fired one of her bow guns. The 
projectile passed overhead and plunged into 
the sea half a mile beyond. The warship had 
sighted them and had sent this authoritative 
summons to surrender! 

As no British ship would have fired thus 
unceremoniously on a small steamer in those 
waters, they felt only too certain of the nation- 
ality of the vessels. 

‘*Tt’s Adm. Spee’s fleet, steaming round into 
the Atlantic!’’ Sam muttered. ‘‘And they’ve 
got us, sure!’’ 

But the young Japanese captain had sig- 
naled full speed ahead. The little craft was 
already well down toward the lofty headland 
opposite Cape Froward. The captain’s eyes 
were fixed on that. If they could bring that 
high headland between them and the ap- 
proaching cruisers, their chances of escape 
were good. 

They had two miles to cover, however, and 
no sooner did the warship perceive their pur- 
pose than it fired another shot, which threw 
up a white jet of water a hundred yards 
astern. 

Some exciting moments followed. Scarcely 
half a minute later a shot skipped past their 
bows, and then another passed close astern. 
If the whaler had been a large steamer, it 
must assuredly have been 
hit. But the small, low- 
lying craft of no more than 
eighty tons’ burden pre- 
sented only a tiny mark 
for the German gunners; 
and, moreover, the craft was 
racing away at a sixteen- 
knot clip. Three projectiles 
passed so close overhead that 








Chapter Eight 


the boys could distinctly hear their hum above 
the thrash of the screw; and just as they 
scooted into the lee of the promontory, still 
another shot ricocheted over the deck and barely 
missed the funnel. 

Once past those hoary crags they drew 
breath again; but, expecting that the Germans 
would pursue them down Cockburn Channel, 
they maintained full speed. 

However, the German craft held on their 
course up to Punta Arenas. Curtis and Sam 
guessed that the Germans had regarded the 
little whaler as too small game to be worth 
further effort; but two hours later the boys 
decided that there had been another. reason. 
For as the fleeing Akasa Maru doubled the 
rocky point out of Cockburn Channel into 
Desolate Bay, another cruiser appeared, seven 
or eight miles out to sea, heading into Cock- 
burn Entrance. 

Beyond doubt this was the other warship 
of Adm. von Spee’s fleet, probably the scout 
cruiser Leipzig, coming southward to pass 
through Cockburn Channel in expectation of 
capturing some luckless vessel that might be 
following this less-frequented passage through 
the strait. 

The flagship of the squadron had probably 
‘* wirelessed ’’ the cruiser to overhaul the 
whaler. For no sooner did the Akasa Maru 
come in sight than the raider fired a shell that 
burst high in the air and that splashed the 
sea with falling fragments. 

Again the little whaler crowded on all steam 
in an effort to escape down Desolate Bay and 
out through the passage at the lower end of 
it, past Whalebone Island. Had they been fif- 
teen minutes slower coming down Cockburn 
Channel there would have been no possibility 
of escaping. 

Now, however, the Akasa Maru was able to 
show the cruiser a clean pair of heels down 
the bay. The captain himself sprang to the 
helm. His brother with Sam and Curtis were 
aft, anxiously watching the on-coming raider. 
If only they could reach the comparatively 
shallow arm of the sea between Whalebone 
Island and the east shore of the bay, and pass 
through it southward of the island, they felt 
sure that the cruiser would 
not dare to follow them, for 
the whaler drew only nine 
feet of water, whereas the 
larger vessel drew at least 
twenty feet. 

But could they do it? 
There were ten or twelve 
miles to cover. Sixteen knots 





an hour was as fast as the 
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Akasa Maru had ever been driven; and at 
Valparaiso they had heard that Adm. von 
Spee’s cruisers were twenty-three-knot steam- 
ers. The two Japanese firemen below were 
shoveling in coal without stint and had put on 
the blower. The little craft rapidly quickened 
her pace until the captain estimated that she 
was making eighteen knots. But a cloud of 
black smoke showed that the German, too, was 
burning coal freely. 

The captain watched silently, with both 
hands on the wheel. Minutes of keenest anx- 
iety passed. Then the raider fired again, and 
a shell plunged into the sea far ahead of them. 

‘That show he think he not catch!’’ Batu 
exclaimed as his black eyes shone with excite- 
ment. ‘‘He have to shoot. ’’ 

Another puff—and another shell plunged 
into the water, a cable’s length short. 

‘“* They are feeling for the range!’’ Sam 
muttered to Curtis. ‘‘If one of those shells 
hits us, we’re done for!’’ 

The third shot threw up a fountain on the 
port side so near that the spray from it 
drenched the deck. 

‘‘My grief, that was a close one!’’ Sam 
whispered. ‘‘They’ll get us next time.’’ 

With a turn of the wheel Capt. Matsui now 
veered from their hitherto straight course 
and began to zigzag, in order to confuse the 
aim of the cruiser’s gunners. The manceuvre 
cost the Akasa Maru some slight loss in speed, 
but anything was better than a shell’s bursting 
aboard her. Moreover, the little whaler was 
by this time within four miles of Whalebone 
Island. Ten minutes more and she would have 
reached shoaler water. But the cruiser now 
opened fire from two more guns; she was evi- 
dently trying to cripple her prey before it 
entered the passage inside the island. 

Six or seven projectiles plunged into the sea 
round about them; but the captain had con- 
tinued to veer and sheer, off and on, so that 
the pursuer had no great chance of scoring a 
hit unless by a fortuitous shot. 

The Akasa Maru entered the narrow passage 
at full speed, but the cruiser, evidently fearing 
the shoals, did not venture very near. After a 
run of two miles past the islet, the little 
whaler came round in the shelter of the crags 
at the southerly end of it. 

Taku Matsui, Sam and Curtis quickly went 
ashore in the whaleboat, and climbed up the 
rocks to watch the movements of the hostile 
ship. They had feared that a launch and force 
of marines might follow them through the 
passage ; but the cruiser was already steaming 
away, and at last, with sighs of relief, they 
saw it enter Cockburn Channel on its way to 
join its consorts farther up the strait. 

Adm. von Spee’s raiders never troubled them 
again—for a very good reason. A short time 
later, on December 8, a British squadron 
under Vice Adm. Sturdee sent the entire Ger- 
man fleet, except the Dresden, to the bottom 
off the Falkland Islands. Scarcely more than 
a month after his victory at Coronel, Adm. 
von Spee met the fate that he had meted out 
to Adm. Craddock. 

Curtis and Sam and their Japanese part- 
ners regarded it as a piece of rare good fortune 
that they had not followed their first plan 
of voyaging to Valparaiso. Had they done so 
they would in all probability have met the 
five German cruisers on their way down the 
coast. 

The whaling venture prospered. In the 
course of a few months they took sixteen 
whales, five of which were baleen whales that 
yielded about twelve thousand pounds of bone. 
But much as Curtis and Sam enjoyed the 
work the call of home kept getting stronger 
and stronger. 

Then on one of their trips to Punta Arenas 
they heard the news of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. If the United States were to declare 
war as a result of that, both of the boys wanted 
to be at home, where they could get into it 
from the start. 

The Matsuis were willing enough to wind 
up the business; they, too, were eager to get 
home, and, with Adm. von Spee’s squadron 
out of the way, their chances of making a safe 
voyage were favorable. So they put their whale- 
bone and oil aboard the little steamer and, 
bidding farewell to Desolate Bay, steamed for 
Valparaiso. 

At Valparaiso they sold their cargo for a 
little more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
After giving a generous share to Kameo 
Datouchi and to the members of the crew, the 
four partners had eighty-nine thousand dollars 
to divide among themselves—a handsome re- 
ward indeed for the hardship and danger they 
had undergone. 

At Valparaiso Curtis and Sam parted with 
a good deal of regret from their Japanese 
friends. The Akasa Maru sailed for Japan, and 
the boys took passage on the first steamer for 
Panama. 

‘‘Well, Sam,’’ Curtis said, as they stood by 
the rail and watched the harbor of Valparaiso 
drop behind, ‘‘there may be more serious busi- 
ness ahead of us than starting a stock ranch on 
the Galapagos. But some day what do you say to 
our returning to Albemarle Island and going 
ahead with our scheme? You know,’’ he added 
with a laugh, ‘‘I’m still counting-on seeing 
the American flag flying over Navy Bay.’’ 


THE END. 
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THE GERMAN DEFENSE LINES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


SEVERE test is what the efficient man 
longs for. 


He flew among the Crows; then was it not 
The Blackbird’s fault, alone, that he was shot? 


E who shirks the duty he dislikes will be 
shunned by the success he desires. 


OME men are like sponges, always absorb- 
ing knowledge, but giving it out only when 
it is wrung from them. Others are like living 
springs, continually giving it out, yet never 
running dry. 
IN THE FRENCH WAY 


Our soldiers who fought at the Aisne, 
Unmindful of danger or paisne, 
Have given the Boche 
A strong dose of Foch, 
And are ready to do it agaisne. 
[' is an amusing comment on the handwrit- 
ing of naval officers that Rear Adm. Wood 
should have thought it necessary to order 
them to sign their communications on the type- 
writer and add their signatures as a mark of 
identification ; but no one will doubt the wisdom 
of it who has any considerable correspondence. 


HE latest fashionable veil has a solid 

border from three to six inches wide that 
completely conceals two of the most attractive 
features of any beautiful woman: her chin and 
her throat. Is it an intermediate step to the 
‘Turkish yashmak, which hides all of a woman’s 
face except her eyes, or is it only what it seems: 
a passing fad that wastes material for which 
better uses could be found ? 


HERE are some things that are hard to 

understand. Why, for example, should a 
woman who was known to be a German sub- 
ject and a registered enemy alien be allowed 
to handle government messages for a telegraph 
company and be placed in charge of a wire in 
one of the greatest munitions manufacturing 
centres in the United States? That is the case 
with Wanda Kreutzinger, recently arrested in 
New York and held as a German spy. 

HE new army raised by the latest draft 

will begin its training earlier and complete 
it sooner than our first conscripts did. With the 
approval of the Provost Marshal, Gen. Crowder, 
the National Security League has sent to five 
thousand local draft boards a set of instructions 
for establishing a nation-wide system of pre- 
liminary training for the new draftees. It will 
be elementary, uniform, noncompulsory and 
free, and for those who take it will serve as 
an index of their qualifications as potential 
noncommissioned officers. 


INCE the war began they have found out 
in England that, properly treated, blast 
furnace dust will produce quantities of potas- 
sium chloride, one of the most valuable of fer- 
tilizers. The blast furnaces and cement kilns 
of England, it is said, can produce all the 
potash salts the country needs for its fields. 
Whether we have enough furnaces to supply 
all our own needs is doubtful, but we can at 
least make a beginning in achieving for our 
agriculture the same independence of Germany 
that our chemical and dye industries are win- 
ning. 
HEN it was discovered a few years ago 
that a young man of the family of John 
Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, was 
living in England, the college most graciously 
offered him a full four-years’ course of educa- 
tion at its hands. He accepted, became a pop- 
ular student of the university and in due course 
was graduated. A few months ago the news 
came that he had been killed in action. That 
was Lionel de Jersey Harvard. His younger 
brother, Kenneth, was prepared to enter Har- 
vard, but when the war broke out he enlisted. 
He, too, has fallen. The race still breeds true. 


Fen and again the correspondents have 
expressed amazement at the way the birds 
have ‘‘carried on’’ in the hottest parts of the 
war zone. One tells of a blackbird that brought 
off a brood only four feet from the muzzle of a 
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big gun that was constantly in action ; of a pair 
of blackeaps that moved their home from a 
stump demolished by German shell fire to an- 
other stump a few feet away; of hedge spar- 
rows that had a nest in the hub of a broken 
wheel that was continually under fire; of a 
nightingale that sang all night in a forest that 
was under a heavy bombardment; and so on. 
Another tells of jackdaws that flew from a 
steeple to attack a passing aéroplane. But all 
agree on the pitiful loss of bird life that follows 
the gas attacks. ° 


THE GERMAN DEFENSES 


ROM the moment when, on the 18th of 
F last July, the German retirement began, 

Gen. Ludendorff hoped of course to spend 
the winter on the Hindenburg line—the care- 
fully prepared defensive system that runs in 
front of Douai, Cambrai, St. Quentin and 
Laon, and that connects with the equally 
strong positions along the Chemin des Dames. 
He hoped to winter on the Hindenburg line 
all the more strongly because by so doing he 
would compel the Allies to winter in the des- 
olate belt of ravaged country that lies in front 
of it. 

But Foch has pressed the Germans so hard 
that their leisurely retreat has sometimes had 
to be conducted with undignified speed, and 
at the moment of writing he has got posses- 
sion of certain positions near Douai, Laon and 
St. Quentin that make it a question whether 
the Germans can safely stand on the Hinden- 
burg line. What, in that case, would be their 
next move? 

We cannot know all the preparations that 
the German staff has made for such a contin- 
gency, but, although between the Hindenburg 
system and the Belgian border there may be 
several lines especially planned to cover the 
important military base of Lille, which the 
Germans will not easily resign, it is doubtful 
whether any of them can have the resisting 
power of the Hindenburg line. 

The first position of really great strength to 
which they might retire is the ‘‘line of the 
Scheldt.’’ That leads from Sas Van Gent on 
the Dutch border to the city of Ghent, follows 
thence the Scheldt River to Condé on the 
French frontier, and proceeds along that fron- 
tier in front of the strongholds of Valenciennes, 
Maubeuge, Hirson and Méziéres to the Meuse 
River, and so on to Verdun. Itis an exceedingly 
strong line of defense; if the Germans were 
given time enough to get securely into it, it 
would be hard to dislodge them. 

If that line becomes untenable, the Germans 
have another defense system based on the 
Meuse from Verdun to Namur and then on 
prepared lines in front of Brussels and Ant- 
werp. The line is strong at its eastern end, 
but it would not be difficult to force it in the 
region of Brussels. As a final barrier to the 
invasion of Germany the line of the Meuse 
could be defended all the way from Verdun to 
Liége. 

All these systems of defense pivot on Verdun ; 
and whatever else of Belgium or France they 
surrender, they are skillfully planned to keep 
control of the valuable iron mines in French 
Lorraine. The loss of those mines and of those 
across the border in German Lorraine would 
be a frightful blow to Germany, but that blow 
cannot be struck by operations in Flanders or 
in Picardy. There must be a real offensive 
delivered in the vicinity of Verdun. The pos- 
sibilities of such an attack and of the conquer- 
ing of Metz are discussed in our next article, 
The American Offensive. 

If the German lines can be pierced in 
Lorraine and Metz is taken, Ludendorff may 
have to go back to the Rhine.. The river isa 
strong military barrier along almost its entire 
length, and behind it a long and stubborn 
defense could be conducted. A German army 
driven back across France and Belgium and 
deprived of the ammunition supplies it has 
drawn from the Lorraine fields would not be 
in the best condition to face the supreme test, 
but it would no doubt fight desperately at the 
Rhine. Whenever the Allies are able to pierce 
that final defense of the German Empire, the 
end of the war will at last be at hand. 
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THE AMERICAN OFFENSIVE 


V Pa EN we read four years ago that the 
Germans had seized the crossing of 
the Meuse at St. Mihiel and driven a 

salient into the French line that threatened its 

rear from Verdun to Reims, who could have 
dreamed that it would be reserved for a great 

American army, commanded by ‘‘ Jack’’ Persh- 

ing, to reduce that salient and to restore that 

fortress to France? The incredible has hap- 





pened ; we are a real, and perhaps the decisive, 





participant in the great European war ; if there 
were any Germans before the 12th of Septem- 
ber who still believed that America was negli- 
gible as a military power, they are undeceived. 

The operations at St. Mihiel were carried 
out with a workmanlike skill and a dashing 
spirit in which we can all take pride. It is 
doubtful whether any offensive of the war has 
been more completely successful from the very 
start; in twenty-four hours the strongly forti- 
fied salient that had resisted French attacks 
for four years fell to our arms. The fact is 
creditable to Gen. Pershing’s army, but we 
must not forget that we had the men at our 
disposal, and that since the war opened France 
has never been able to spare for that front a 
quarter of the force that we were able to apply. 

What precisely is to follow we cannot predict ; 
but it is probable that the task of the newly 
organized army is to restore the lost provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine to their old allegiance ; to 
drive the Prussians out of the rich iron country, 
which is the very foundation of their ammuni- 
tion supply; and to carry the Allied arms to 
the bank of the Rhine. It is an honorable task ; 
all the more honorable because of the difficul- 
ties it presents. The enemy will defend the 
Lorraine iron fields with all his strength, and 
he will base his defense on the fortress of Metz, 
one of the very strongest places in Europe. La 
Pucelle—the Virgin—it used to be called, be- 
cause until 1870 it was never taken by siege. 

It will be interesting to watch the strategy 
of Foch and the determined execution of that 
strategy by Pershing. After so auspicious a 
beginning we can have no doubt of the result ; 
the difficulties of the way may hinder our 
advance, but in the end the Stars and Stripes 
will float in triumph upon the banks of the 
Rhine, carrying the message of freedom again 
to the provinces that fifty years ago were torn 
from an allegiance they loved and made sub- 
ject to an empire they hated. 
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LIFE A DREAM 


N these days of horror how much of the past 
seems like a dream! Gone those common 
daily tasks, which flowed on so quietly and 

forgetfully that we were hardly aware of their 
passage. Often they grew dull and irksome in 
their repeated monotony, and we sighed for 
something different, even something painful, 
so it were different. Now we look back from 
the midst of jar and tumult and terror, and 
the monotony seems sweet. 

The old affections still persist, of course, 
and always will, since nothing can uproot them. 
But there is something vague and elusive about 
their persistence, as if we knew them but could 
not realize them, had not time or strength to 
enjoy their comfort and delight. Loved faces 
tease us as do the shadowy figures of a dream. 

And the old, simple pleasures: a walk in the 
fields, or a dinner with friends, or the pleasant 
progress of our gardens, or an evening with 
books. Either they are gone, because we have 
not time for them, or, if we still keep them up, 
there is the same haunting flavor of unreality, 
of dreaminess. We seem to be moving and 
laughing and loving in our sleep. 

Let us at least insist upon the same quality 
in what is hideous and hateful! For the night- 
mare of this war will pass also like a shudder- 
ing shadow. The world will never again be 
the same world. It never is the same world for 
two years or two minutes. But cruelty and 
hate will pass out of it, as joy has for the 
moment passed. Some day, sooner or later, 
mankind will reawaken to brotherhood, tran- 
quillity and peace. 

What concerns us meanwhile is so to bear 
ourselves that in the dream memories of that 
future we and those we love shall find nothing 
to be ashamed of. Let us fill our lives with 
courage and dignity and patience and hope, so 
that we may be fully worthy of that glad awak- 
ening when it comes. In the words of the 
great poet who has most felt this dreamlike 
uncertainty of life: 

So fairly carry the full cup, so well 
Disordered insolence and passion quell, 
That there be nothing after to upbraid 
Dreamer or doer in the part he played, 
ee aapcaaala dawn shall break the 


Or the last trumpet of the eternal day, 
When dreaming with the night shall pass 


away. — 
THE COMING NEW TAXES 


\ K fos must wait patiently, not only until 
the war-revenue bill has been passed 

but also until its extremely complicated 
provisions have been studied and mastered, 
before any one of us can know exactly how 
it affects him. A simple arithmetical calculation 
shows that eight billion dollars in annual taxes 





means an average assessment of about eighty 
dollars for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Since a large part: of that 
enormous sum is to be derived from income 
taxes, and since all incomes of less than one 
thousand dollars are exempt, a vast majority 
of individuals and families will pay little or 
nothing to the Treasury unless they buy ex- 
pensive clothing or taxable beverages, or visit 
theatres and shows, or voluntarily do other 
things that are to be taxed. The burden will 
fall on the well-to-do and the rich, and upon 
corporations. The richer the person or the 
corporation the greater will be the portion of 
his or its income that will be taken in taxes. 

In general the principle of a graduated tax, 
falling most lightly on those in moderate cir- 
cumstances and more and more heavily on 
wealth, is universally accepted as sound. But 
it can easily be seen that the principle can be 
carried too far in either direction. The poor 
should undoubtedly not be exempt altogether. 
In these times very high wages are paid for 
labor. In spite of the increased cost of living 
almost all artisans and even day laborers can 
live better on their earnings and save more 
than they could at any time in the past. This 
is their war as well as that of the millionaire, 
and it is only just that they should contribute 
something to the cause. Hundreds of thousands 
of them would patriotically protest against 
being excluded from all participation in the 
war expenses. 

At the other end of the scale are the very 
rich and the very successful. There are loans 
to be raised as well as revenue. In fact, much 
more is to be drawn into the Treasury by bor- 
rowing than by taxing. If the rates levied upon 
great fortunes are made too heavy, they will 
impair or destroy the power to take the loans. 
It may be wise to demand three fourths of 
an income of five million dollars. The million- 
aire can stand it; he is not to be pitied; he 
has not protested. Nevertheless, there is a 
limit beyond which it would not be wise to go. 

The fact is that every scheme proposed for 
levying taxes, whether on incomes, on prop- 
erty, on transactions, on service, on anything, 
invariably meets with instant opposition. Prob- 
ably no tax law ever passed by Congress met 
the approval in every detail of any member 
who voted to pass it. Those who supported it 
agreed to it as a whole because it was the best 
they could get; they had objections to this or 
that provision, which was carried in spite of 
them. The bill now pending, with its multitude 
of principles, rates and provisos, is both vio- 
lently opposed and earnestly supported. The 
support does not prove that it is right, or the 
criticism that it is wrong. Right or wrong, 
when it is passed we shall all have to obey it. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR 


T is to be hoped that all who are subject to 
if the principles implicit in the President’s 

action upon the Bridgeport strike will see 
the justice of that action and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

Briefly, the circumstances are these: The 
munitions workers made certain demands, 
which were submitted to the War Labor Board. 
The men agreed to abide by the decision of 
the board, but when they found that the deci- 
sion was against them they went on a strike. 

The President, addressing the men directly, 
characterized in plain language their breach of 
agreement and gave them notice that unless 
they returned to work he would see to it that 
they did not get work on government contracts 
anywhere else, and that they would not be 
permitted to escape military service by plead- 
ing that their work is essential to the prose- 
eution of the war. 

At the same time, in order to let them see 
that he intends to treat labor and capital alike, 
he informed them that he had taken control of 
a great arms manufactory because, like the 
striking workmen at Bridgeport, the owners 
had refused to accept a decisiofi by the War 
Labor Board. 

Labor as a whole has been well behaved and 
patriotic since we entered the war, but there 
have been exceptions, for among the number- 
less demands for higher wages, fewer hours and 
other privileges some have been unreasonable. 
Strikes have followed, and it has been neces- 
sary to grant some unreasonable demands. 

Now, this war is to be won by sacrifice, and 
it is not right that any one class of people 
should be wholly relieved of the duty and 
privilege of sacrifice. Such an act as that of 
the Bridgeport strikers is in effect a demand 
to be exempted from all personal sacrifice. 
The government takes from corporations vir- 
tually all of their war profits in the shape of 
taxes, and levies on the incomes of all who 
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receive more than the ordinary compensation 
of the wage earner. It leaves labor untaxed and 
places no limit upon the increase of its reward. 
But it can and will impose disabilities on 
workmen who stop the war work. 


ano 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Gen. March, 
Chief of Staff, has told the Appropriations 
Committee of the House that our military pro- 
gramme calls for an army of 4,800,000 by next 
July, after all allowances are made for casual- 
ties and rejections. There are now about 3, 200, - 
000 men under arms, of whom 1,750,000 had 
gone overseas before the end of September. 
Between now and next July 2,700,000 of the 
new draft registrants will be called. ——Food 
Administrator Hoover says that during the 
year ending July 1, 1919, it will be hecessary 
to ship abroad, for our armies and for Allied 
and neutral nations, 17,550,000 tons of food- 
stuffs. That is 5,730,000 tons more than were 
shipped during the year that ended July 1, 
1918. President Wilson named October 12, 
the 426th anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica,as Liberty Day, to be celebrated with special 
reference to the fourth Liberty Loan.——It 
was announced that President Wilson would 
fix the price of cotton, in spite of the strong 
opposition of the cotton growers. Cotton is the 
last of the principal commodities necessary to 
the prosecution of the war to be placed un- 
der government regulation. —— Henceforth the 
navy and the marine corps, like the army, will 
get new men through the draft boards. 
. Ss 
REAT BRITAIN.—President Wilson has 
appointed the Hon. John W. Davis of West 
Virginia, who has been solicitor-general of the 
United States, ambassador © a. v. suck 
to Great Britain to suc- 
ceed Ambassador Page. 
e 
ONGRESS.—On Sep- 
tember 20 the House 
by a vote of 305 to 0 passed 
the war-revenue bill, which 
is expected to raise about 
$8, 182,000,000, and which 
is the largest revenue 
measure ever submitted to 
any legislative body. The 
Senate is not expected to 
end its consideration of the bill before No- 
vember. ——On September 23 the House, by a 
vote of 171 to 34, passed the $12,000,000 emer- 
gency agricultural appropriation bill, which 
carries the Senate rider that makes national 
prohibition effective after June 30, 1919, for 
the duration of the war. 
Ss 
UR SHIPYARDS.—On September 20 it 
was announced that the tonnage delivered 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation this year 
was 1,811,000, with 2,596,000 tons launched 
and keels laid for 4,103,000. Our American 
shipyards, which numbered 61 in August, 1917, 
have increased to 203, with 1020 ways, more 
than double the number of shipways in the 
rest of the world. There are now about 386,000 
workers in American shipyards. 
e 
USSIA.—On September 21 the United 
States government addressed to the Allied 
and neutral nations of Europe a communication 
in regard to conditions in Russia. It was nota 
message that dealt with the war, but it called 
on the civilized world to consider what it may 
do to impress on the Bolsheviki the aversion 
with which it regards their wanton crimes. 
— An Amsterdam dispatch of September 21 
told of an attempt to assassinate Trotzky. — 
There were persistent rumors that the former 
Empress of Russia and her daughters had been 
burned to death in a house by a Bolshevik 
mob.——In a military way the most important 
event of late September was the capture of two 
thousand Austro-Germans in the Siberian 
province of Amur by Japanese cavalry. 
Ss 
ENMARK.—The United States and Den- 
mark have signed an agreement by which 
Denmark is assured of 352,000 tons of Ameri- 
can commodities annually, and a part of Danish 
tonnage will remain at the disposal of the 
United States and the Allies. 





JOHN W. DAVIS 


Appointed ambassador 
to Great Britain 








THE GREAT WAR 
(From Sept. 19 to Sept. 25) 


The suddenly renewed campaigns in the 
Balkans and in Palestine during the week that 
this record covers were of special importance 
and significance, although the vigorous thrusts 
of the British and the French in the region of 
St. Quentin and Cambrai maintained public 
interest in the western front. 

In the Balkan theatre the Bulgarians were 
given ample cause for bitter regret that they 
had sold themselves to Germany and that 
they had put faith in German promises. Their 
army fled northward from southern Serbia in 
the face of the advancing forces of Serbians, 
French, British, Greeks and Italians. West of 
the Vardar River the Serbians reached Kava- 
dar on September 20, which constituted an 
advance of twenty-five miles into their old 
territory. Reinforcements of Bulgarians and 
Germans hurried to the region between the 
Cerna and Vardar rivers, but could not check 
the advance. In that region the French met 
with success, and to the east of Monastir, near 
the famous Cerna bend, the Italians took sev- 
eral positions. On September 24 French cav- 
alry entered Prilep and seized immense stores. 
The retiring Bulgarians lost about 10,000 pris- 
oners, according to reports of September 23, 
and, in keeping with the practice of their Teu- 
tonie allies, they devastated the region through 
which they retreated. The total length of the 
front in southern Serbia was about eighty 
miles, from Monastir to Lake Doiran. 

After a long period of relative quiet in Pal- 
estine the British army under Gen. Allenby, 
which occupied Jerusalem and the neighboring 
region last winter, suddenly struck the Turkish 
army north of it in the region between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean. The advance 
was along a front of sixteen miles and on the 
first day penetrated to a depth of twelve miles 
and cost the Turks 3000 prisoners and extensive 
stores. On September 25 Gen. Allenby was able 
to report that he had captured 40,000 prisoners, 
265 guns and great quantities of war stores. 
The rout of the Turks was complete. The 
British advance passed beyond Nazareth and 
the famous field of Armageddon. The British 
cavalry wings closed round in a swift envelop- 
ing movement that nipped within the jaws of 
the great pincers all the Ottoman forces in the 
coastal sectors, on the plain of Sharon, in the 
hill region and along the western Jordan 
Valley. Friendly Arab forces helped in cutting 
off the escape of the Turks by way of the 
eastern plains. The Turkish armies in Pales- 
tine were virtually wiped out of existence. 

On the western front the important event of 
the week was the big operation northwest of 
St. Quentin by the army under Gen. Haig. On 
September 19 it was announced that that 
advance had netted more than 10,000 prisoners 
and 60 large guns. In addition, the British 
inflicted extremely heavy casualties on the 
Germans, especially during violent counter- 
attacks made in futile attempts to recover lost 
ground. A little farther south the French 
assisted in the process of closing the nippers 
that promised soon to have St. Quentin wholly 
within their jaws. Most of the strong positions 
near that important city were captured one by 
one. Moeuvres, just west of Cambrai, became 
definitely British on September 20 after being 
the scene of intensive fighting for a week. 

On the front near Metz the Americans estab- 
lished themselves along their new line with 
the former St. Mihiel salient well in their rear. 
There was much artillery activity in that 
sector but little other fighting. On September 
22 American raiding parties near Haumont and 
Charey brought back thirty-four prisoners and 
reported that the barrages that preceded the 
raids inflicted much damage. 

Bombing operations by Allied aircraft in the 
Rhine Valley were especially active. In five 
days British aircraft dropped sixty tons of 
bombs. That exceeded the record of any pre- 
vious fortnight. 

The United States government seized a large 
marine plant in the harbor of St. Thomas, in 
the Virgin Islands, which had been transferred 
secretly to conceal its German ownership for 
a naval base. 

On September 18 eight wounded American 
soldiers were killed when German aviators 
bombed a hospital that was plainly marked 
with the Red Cross emblem. 

The American steamer Buena Ventura was 
sunk by a U-boat, losing 46 of the crew. 
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On time for war time 
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— war is 

time. Every minute counts. 
The good alarm clock is a 
practical, economical, time- 
saving tool—the kind you need 


these days. 
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ou’ll never need to ask ‘‘What is the price?’’ when the shoe sales- 


man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes be 


cause the actual value is 


determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before La Douglas 


name and the 


retail price is stamped 


on the bottom. 


stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


worth the price paid for them. 


hips ay the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection against _ 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 


on the bottom and the inside t 
price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 


facing. 
AUD. 
President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS 
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Cas’ SHIPS alto 
Gy Ruth Lambert Jones 


‘CHIPS, more ships, and still more ships!” 
List to the ringing ery! 

With every keel that the U-boat rips 
Freedom may starve—and die. 

Speed, ye workers of wood and steel, 

Speed, that our fighting men may feel 

The driving strength of a nation’s zeal! 
Speed, for the moments fly! 


“Ships, more ships, and still more ships!” 
Ships—and the war is done! 

The blinded grasp of the Teuton slips 
With the growth of every ton. 

Speed, ye workers of wood and steel, 

Speed, that our fighting men may feel 

The driving strength of a nation’s zeal— 
Of a nation that is one! 
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HIS SECOND COMMISSION 


li EAR Father,” the soldier boy’s letter 
read, “I know you and mother will be 
glad to learn that I have passed the 
final tests in the officers’ school. I re- 
ceived my commission as lieutenant this 
morning. Some of the fellows who used 
to beat me at the university in mathematics and 
in chemistry failed to pass; they could not stand 
the grind. I’m not crowing over them, of course, 
but I can’t help feeling set up a little over my first 
commission, for, if I do say it, I worked hard, and 
I thought of you and mother, and I was bound to 
ass.”’ : 
2 The middle-aged couple who had given to the 
service their only son read his letter with tears 
of pride. 

“The boy is doing well,” said the father, as he 
perused it a second time. “ ‘Lieutenant’ sounds 
right to me. We must not forget to address his 
letters that way. He has earned his title.” 

The mother murmured assent and tenderly 
placed the letter with the others that the boy had 
written since leaving home. 

A year afterwards a letter from the boy came 
from “somewhere at the front,” bearing the mark 
of the “Y. M. C. A.,” and in the handwriting of a 
Red Cross nurse. This is the way it ran, in part: 

“T have been here three months, and they tell 
me you have been kept informed of my condition. 
This is the first time I have been able to dictate a 
letter.” (Here followed an account of the engag 
ment in which he had been wounded.) “ While 
lying in this hospital I have had a remarkable 
experience. There are five nationalities in my 
ward, and the Red Cross administers its wonderful 
aid to us all alike, of course. A few nights ago, in 
a sort of waking vision, I seemed to see these 
nations lifting up beseeching hands for help to be 
lifted out of darkness into light. Then a figure 
came walking through the ward all in white, and 
it was the Christ. He stopped by my cot, and I 
heard Him say as plain as I ever heard you or 
mother speak, ‘I commission you, with thousands 
of others like you, to preach the gospel to the 
world that has not heard or heeded it.’ 

‘‘All that was as clear to me as any real happen- 
ing. It was a real happening. I cannot describe to 
you the wonderful beauty of that figure as it came 
down between the cots. But I, as I lay there that 
night, said to my Lord and Master that I would 
accept his commission. If I am spared, I will come 
back as a gospel messenger to fight the battle for 
souls. I have received my second commission, 
father, and it is greater than the first, don’t you 
think ?” 

Is that vision of the young lieutenant coming to 
thousands of young men after the war is over? 
They have been living the life of adventure and 
excitement. It will not be easy for them to settle 
down to the commonplaces of civic and business 
life. But the world will lie open to the great adven- 
ture of the gospel messenger as never before. The 
nations that have felt the hand of the Christ held 
out to them through the Red Cross and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the other agen- 
cies of mercy, will be ready as never before to 
accept Him. May the vision of Him and his great 
commission come to the young men now in the 
fighting ranks as it came to this one in the hospital 
“over there.” 
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BARBARA'S “BIT” 


N the hours before Dick came home— 
I those wonderful, incredible hours be- 




















tween the coming of his telegram that 
announced his unexpected furlough and 
the arrival of his train— Barbara had 
felt that there was nothing in the whole 
world that she wanted so much as one of their 
old-time talks together. Yet now, only eight hours 
later, that was the one thing that she wanted to 
avoid. The pain of Dick’s first glance at her— 
startled, bewildered, alarmed—was something too 
deep for words. Yet she knew all the time that 
she could not escape; there was no giving up in 
Dick when he had made up his mind to anything. 
So when he summoned her for a walk she said to 
herself that the sooner it was over the better. 

But it was some time before the talk came. They 
turned to their favorite climb,—over West Hill,— 
and when they had reached the top and were look- 
ing down on the little village nestled in the valley 
beneath them, Dick even seemed to forget her for 
a en Suddenly, however, he glanced up and 
said: 

“And now for an explanation, Barby.” 

“An explanation of what?” Barbara asked. 

“Of the way my sister looks and is. She used to 
be as good for a tramp as any fellow of us all, and 
now she’s tired by two miles. She never used to 
know that she had any nerves, and now she starts 
at any least sound. She’s thin and worn and —” 

“How can I help it?” Barbara cried. “‘There are 
such millions of things to do! And when you boys 
are giving everything,”’—she choked over the 
word,—‘‘why, it’s the least we can do—we girls at 
home—to ‘carry on’ here.” 

“See any jumping nerves about me?” Dick 
asked. 

“You look glorious!” Barbara cried. 

“I’m sure I don’t look glorious,” said Dick, with 
a smile, “but I do feel fit. My business, you know, 
is to get myself into trim to do my own part when 
my time comes. And when that time does come all 
I’ll have to do will be one fellow’s job—no more. 
Catch the point?” 

“But there’s so much to be done!” Barbara 
cried again. 

“Exactly. So L intend that my country shall have 














drill and sometimes we do ‘kitchen police,’ but 
we don’t do both at once. And when it’s playtime 
we play—you bet we do! If millions of lives are 
broken to-day there’s all the more reason that 
we should try to keep ours healthy and to be 
ready for all the fun that comes our way. We 
don’t intend to cheat America out of one day’s 
work through sickness or worry—that’s sure.” 

Barbara looked silently down across the little 
shining valley—and suddenly a great load seemed 
to be lifted from her heart. 
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THE BREAD TUNNEL 


Tern is certainly more tragedy than com- 
edy in the cruel disappointment of unhappy 
prisoners thwarted in a promising and almost 
successful effort to escape; nevertheless, the gal- 
lant gayety that has marked so many of the Allied 
fighting men does not fail them wholly even in such 
cireumstances. Lance Corp. Charles W. Baker, 
who recently recounted his prison experiences in 
the Metropolitan Magazine, wastes no pathos on 
himself or on his fellow sufferers when they failed 
to get safe away through their ingenious tunnel 
and can even see a funny side to the affair. 

Some of the other prisoners had begun the tunnel 
and had worked upon it daily for a month before 
they let him into the secret, which finally became 
known to several hundred of the captives. 

It opened from the last hut at the end of the 
back row and was headed for the only clump of 
bushes anywhere near the camp. The soil was so 
sandy that it was impossible to make a tunnel in 
the ordinary way; a long time passed before the 
boys hit on a plan. After our own packages had 
begun to come and we had white bread to eat, 
says the corporal, some genius had a happy thought 
of using the war bread for bricks. The war bread 
is as tough and as hard as rubber and of about the 
size and shape of a small stone block that you use 
for paving streets. We kept the bread buried until 
night. Then we piled it up in a kind of crate, and 
when the sentries were out of sight we rushed it 
over to the tunnel. It was the most beautiful tunnel 
you ever saw. The sides were built up like brick 
walls, and the roof was a perfect arch. The sand 
that we took out was the same color as the sand 
of the camp, and as the ground was almost always 
wet you couldn’t tell the difference. We would 
take it out in small tinfuls and scatter it all over 


the place, and with several thousand men walking | 


round there was no way of detecting it. 

Of course it was slow work making the tunnel, 
for we had to accumulate war bread, and so to 
amuse ourselves we fixed it all up. We stuck pic- 
tures from newspapers on the wall, and we even 
ran a wire down from the cookhouse and lighted 
it all up with electricity. We took.some of the 
lamps, and when the guard wanted to know where 
they were we said they had got broken. 

A hundred and twenty yards had been built out 
of the hundred and fifty that the tunnel had to go 
when a miserable Frenchman, to curry favor with 
his captors, betrayed the secret. The other French 
prisoners concerned were wild with rage and 
shame; and when the whole camp was lined up 
for investigation and punishment the French non- 
commissioned officers stepped forward and begged 
“for the honor of the French army” to be allowed 
to take not only their own share of punishment 
but that of all the others. 

But of course, says Corp. Baker, the British 
wouldn’t have that, and the noncommissioned 
British officers gave themselves up. It was a reg- 
ular bowing and scraping, “ You-first-my-dear- 
Alphonse” sort of proceeding. A few of the men 
were given five months in solitary, but most of them 
got off pretty easy, because the German officers 
were so much amused. They thought they had 
taken away every conceivable thing that could be 
used for tunnel building, but they never thought of 
the war bread. German officers came from miles 
round to see the tunnel. They wouldn’t let us de- 
stroy it but kept it as a curiosity. Even the general 
of a division near by came in to see it. He said it 
was the finest piece of sapping he had ever seen. 
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MIRACLES OF THE AIR 


F the Titans ever had an epidemic of whooping 
cough and a score of them chorused the 
symptoms in unison, writes Capt. Alan Bott in 

Cavalry of the Clouds, I should imagitie that the 
noise was like the bursting of a black shell from 
a German anti-aircraft gun. 

Few airmen get hardened to the villainous 
woof! woof! of gunfire at twelve thousand feet, 
especially when it is near enough to be followed 
by the shriek of shell fragments. Nothing dis- 
concerts &@ man more as he tries to spy out the 
land, take photographs, direct artillery fire, or 
take aim through a bomb sight than to hear this 
noise and perhaps be lifted a hundred feet. or so 
when a shell bursts close underneath. And one is 
haunted by the knowledge that, unlike the indi- 
rect fire of other guns, the anti-aircraft gun keeps 
its own eyes on the target and can observe all 
swerves and dashes for safety. 

An anti-aircraft gun wounded a pilot from our 
aérodrome in the head and leg and ripped an open- 
ing the size of a duck’s egg in the petrol tank facing 
him. The pressure went, and so did the engine 
power. The lines were so distant that he could not 
reach them in a glide; the only thing for him to do 
was to plane down toward German territory. He 
was growing weak from loss of blood, but it oc- 


curred to him that if he stuck his knee into the | 


hole in the tank he might be able to pump up 
pressure. He tried it, and the engine came back to 
life fifty feet from the ground. At that height he 
flew in a semiconscious condition twelve miles 
over enemy country and crossed the lines with his 
machine scarcely touched by the dozens of ma- 
chine guns trained on it. 

Escapes from bodily injuries have been quite as 
strange. A piece of high explosive hit a machine 
sidewise, passed through the observer’s cockpit 
and grazed the two kneecaps of a friend of mine. 
He was left with nothing worse than two cuts and 
mild shell shock. 

Scottie, another observer (now a prisoner), 
leaned forward to look at his map while on a 
reconnoissance. A dainty morsel from a shell 
hurtled through the air and grazed the back of 
his neck. He finished the reconnoissance, made 
out his report and had the scratch dressed at the 
hospital. The next day he resumed work, and he 
was delighted to find himself in the roll of honor, 
under the heading ‘‘Wounded.” I once heard him 


explain to a new observer that when you were | 


fiying a close study of the map was an excellent 


way to guard against losing your way, your head | 


and your neck. 
For my part, the anti-aircraft gun has given me 


a whole man to do my part of it. Sometimes we | a fellow feeling for the birds of the air. I have at 


times tried light-heartedly to shoot partridges, and 
even pigeons, but if ever again I fire at anything 
on the wing sympathy will spoil my aim. 
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THE WHIPPET “TANKS” 


HE great lumbering “tanks” that played so 
remarkable a part in the British victory at 
Cambrai last fall are by no means the last 
word in such vehicles. Similar contrivances are 
now in use in all the armies; the Germans have 
imitated them successfully, and they are in con- 
tinual use for offensive purposes. But the British, 
who invented them, have gone further now and 
have introduced a different type, which is even 
more serviceable for everything except progress 
over shell-torn ground, 

These new “tanks’”— whippets the British call 
them—travel very much faster than the old “tanks” 
and can be steered almost as easily as an ordinary 
motor car. They can easily keep up with any 
infantry advance over rough ground and can ma- 
noeuvre with a good deal of ease and promptness. 








At Villers-Bretonneux seven of them bore almost 
the whole brunt of an attack on a brigade of Ger- 
mans, and they are said to have smashed the bri- 
| gade completely and killed about four hundred 

men. Since then they have taken part in many 
| actions; they were used, it is said, in Gen. Foch’s 
victory on the Marne last July. The illustration 
shows how much they differ in appearance from 
the “tanks” with which earlier pictures have made 
us familiar. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON BAD TEMPER 
Jix PIPER’S hired man had hitched his em- 





ployer’s horse to the railing in front of the 

village store, and Jed, now ready to go home, 
surveyed the knot in the halter with manifest 
annoyance. ; 

“I s’pose,”’ he said disgustedly, ‘that if I’ve told 
that lunkhead of a man to tie a halter hitch.once 
I’ve told him twenty times—and that’s all the good 
it does! He’s gone and tied a square knot and the 
hoss has pulled it tight—and I’m the one that’s 
got to get it loose!” 

He yanked angrily at the offending knot, and the 
strain coming upon the horse’s tender mouth made 
the animal rear suddenly; a strap parted with a 
snap and the nervous horse kicked instinctively ; 
only Jed’s quick clutch at the bits averted disaster. 
Even then he had a broken crossbar to repair— 
the first kick of the horse had done the damage. 
Jed looked at it in self-accusation. 

“Three dollars ’n’ a half—mebbe four dollars,” 
he said, ‘‘and all because I had to let my temper 
slip a mite. It don’t pay very high, does it, Uncle 
Kellup?” P 

Caleb Peaslee passed his hand slowly over his 
face and at the end of the motion paused to pinch 
his chin; he was trying to remember something. 

“No, it don’t, Jeddie,’’ he mumbled absently. “I 
guess it don’t scurcely ever pay; ’tany rate, I never 
knew it to, myself. I was jest callin’ to mind,” 
he continued more briskly, ‘one time that I was 
knowin’ to when a feller lost his temper, and ’twixt 
him and a ground’squirrel and a guinea hen and 
a dog and a hoss they had quite a consid’able time 
for a few minutes. 

“This feller was Andrew Glidden, who lived 
over back of Glidden’s ridge a number of years 
ago. He was a likable ’nough sort of critter, only 
he was awful quick-tempered and apt to let fly 
with anything he happened to have in his hand, if 
things went a mite wrong ’cordin’ to his notion. 

“T guess mebbe it was that hoss of yourn, bein’ 
kind of high-lifed and nervous, that put me to 
thinkin’ of Andrew; he was a gre’t hand for a 
spunky hoss himself and always laid out to have 
one that wouldn’t stand much whip. He used to 
drive round in a gig a good deal, and when he had 
a good road he’d make that hoss travel right along, 
you’d better b’lieve! 

“Well, one time he’d drove down to my place to 
see me ’bout a passel of sheep that he wanted 
to buy, and he hitched the hoss to a post out by the 
corner of my barnyard—hitched him by one rein, 
too, and that’s a poor way to make a hoss fast, 
| anyway. And after he’d hitched he come round 
| the corner of the fence to where I was, steppin’ 
| over the dog that was layin’ there. The guinea hen 
| was pickin’ up stuff ’bout twenty feet away, and 

the ground squirrel wa’n’t anywheres in sight — 
not at that, minute. 
| “Andrew was one of them traders that can’t talk 
without a sliver of wood to whittle, so he picked 
| up a little bit of spruce board that was layin’ there, 
| pulled out his jackknife and started to shavin’ it, 
puttin’ his thumb on the end of it and runnin’ the 
shavin’s down to’rds his thumb. 
‘‘He’d shaved off mebbe four-five shavin’s when 
his knife struck a kind of tough place in the wood 
, and he pressed a mite harder’n he was knowin’ to, 
, and the knife come through and laid the end of his 
| thumb open—a place three quarters of an inch 
| long and half the width of the blade deep! 
| ‘Well, sir! The temper flew then, and no mis- 
take. His fust notion was always to throw some- 
| thin’, so he let drive with the knife and the piece 
of wood straight out into the field close by the fence. 
| Whether the knife hit the ground squirrel or not, 
| I d’know, but it scared him out on the run, right 
under the nose of the guinea hen, and that started 
her runnin’ and squallin’, and she headed to’rds 
the dog that was layin’ half-asleep—and you know 
what a touse a guinea’ll make ‘if she’s a mite 
startled—’nough to make an iron dog stir round, 
to say nothin’ of a live one! 

“Well, her fust squall went off right in that dog’s 
| ear and it fetched him up all standin’! He didn’t 
know what had happened, but he tore round the 
| corner of the yard, barkin’ as hard as he was able, 
| With the guinea right close behind him squallin’ 
and cacklin’, and then come to a halt right under 
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the hoss’s feet; and the next we knew we heard a 
crash of wood breakin’ and a piece of the floor of 
the gig sailed up over the fence, and by the time 
we rounded the corner we was jest in time to see 
that hoss sail out of the yard with what was left of 
that sulky trailin’ after him. 

“Well, I hitched up, and Andrew and I went 
down the road to get together what was left of the 
gig, and to find the hoss if we could. We found one 
wheel half a mile down and the other mebbe forty 
rods further on. And a mile further we come to 
the shafts and harness, all but the bridle, hangin’ 
where the hoss had undertook to go over a fence. 
The hoss went home and we found him there, all a 
lather of sweat and tremblin’ like a palsy! 

“A hund’ud dollars wouldn’t have made Andrew 
whole,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, ‘“‘and it all come 
from his scarin’ a ground squirrel. Jest as you 
said in the beginnin’, Jeddie, it never pays very 
high to lose your temper—not ’cordin’ to my takin’ 
notice!” 
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HOSPITALITY AMONG THE 
CRIM - TATARS 


VERY nation has its own ideas of hospitality 
and its own ways of looking after the com- 
fort of guests. But, as Mr. Harry de Windt, 

author of Russia As I Know It, discovered when 
he was visiting the Tatars, it does not always 
happen that different peoples have the same ideas 
of comfort. 

There was, of course, no inn of any kind, he 
says, and a glimpse of the native caravansary 
was so uninviting that I decided to lodge with a 
Tatar friend of Ivan’s—a tobacco merchant, who, 
with no thought of remuneration, entertained me 
in a clean and comfortable dwelling, which, after 
my previous experience of native households, was 
an agreeable surprise. It contained several rooms 
almost luxuriously furnished in Tatar fashion 
with soft and capacious red velvet divans, walls 
hung with costly embroideries and Caucasian 
armor, and cool, red tiles strewn with bearskins 
and small but exquisite rugs from Bokhara. 

There were, of course, neither tables nor chairs, 
and so I had to sit on the floor while eating my 
first decent meal a /a tartare, with onion soup, 
trout in rich, yellow sauce, roast lamb, skewered 
kababs fried in grease, vegetable marrow stuffed 
with savory herbs, and a variety of highly colored 
cakes and sweetmeats. Crimean wine accom- 
panied the repast, which concluded with beckmess, 
a syrup of sweet and sickly flavor made of fer- 
mented apples. Coffee, nargiles and cigarettes 
were then handed round before I sought my couch. 

Crim-Tatars appear to regard appropriate hours 
for meals and repose with the same indifference 
that most other Eastern races show—they generally 
sleep when they feel tired and eat when they are 
hungry. I was already aware of this Oriental idi- 
osyncrasy, but was somewhat startled when, the 
morning after the banquet, my host suddenly ap- 
peared in a weird white garment to awaken me at 
five o’clock, although he was well aware that my 
departure was fixed for midday. 

This matutinal intruder placidly seated himself 
on my bed, or rather divan, and, as he was unable 
to converse in any language I could understand, 
continued to contemplate my recumbent form smil- 
ingly for nearly an hour before the trying ordeal 
was terminated by the entrance of Ivan. The latter 
then informed me that it is an old Tatar custom 
to visit guests at dawn in order to inquire whether 
they have slept well—a kindly attention which, if 
practiced, say in England, might conceivably: re- 
sult in certain conditions in grave bodily injury— 
to the host! 
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THE NOT DOWNHEARTED TOMMY 


BRITISH army officer, writing about “Kitch- 
A ener’s Mob” in the Atlantic, says that Tominy 
is sick of the war, sick of its comfortless 
nights and days, sick of its carnage, and that he 
longs for home and peace. But there is “that within 
him,” he says, which inspires him to hold on and to 
carry the fight to the Germans. He is a compound 
of cheerful optimism and grim tenacity—a wonder- 
ful fighting man. 

The intimate picture of him that lingers most 
willingly in my mind, continues the author, is one 
that I carried with me from the trenches on the 
dreary November evening a short time before I 
bade him good-by. It had been raining and snow- 
ing for a week. The trenches were knee-deep in 
water—in some places waist-deep—for the ground 
was as level asa floor, and there was no possibility 
of drainage. We were wet through, and our legs 
were humb with cold. Near our gun position there 
was a hole where the water had gathered four feet 
deep. A bridge of boards had been built over it, 
but in the darkness a passer-by slipped and fell 
into the icy water up to his armpits. 

‘‘Now then, matey,” said an exasperated voice, 
“bathin’ in our private pool without a license!” 
And another, “’Ere, son! This ain’t a swimmin’ 
bawth! That’s our tea water yer a-standin’ in!” 

The Tommy in the water must have been-nearly 
frozen, but for a moment he made no effort to get 
out. “One of you fetch me a bit of soap,” he said 
coaxingly. “‘ You ain’t a-goin’ to talk about tea 
water to a bloke wot ain’t ’ad a bawth in seven 


weeks!” 
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THE FINAL TEST 


HE “old-timers” in the Great Lakes region 

tell the story of a prospective marine engi- 

neer who was being examined by the captain. 
The captain had asked a number of difficult ques- 
tions in order to confuse the man, but the candi- 
date was always ready with an answer. At last, in 
a tone of deepest concern, the captain asked: 

“Supposing the water in your injector was work- 
ing properly, your boiler check was not stuck or 
your pipes clogged, but you weren’t getting any 
water in your boilers—what would you do?” 

The engineer looked puzzled for a moment, 
unable fully to grasp the situation; then, with a 
knowing smile on his face, he answered : 

“I’d go up on deck and see if there was any 
water in the lake.” 

**You’ll do,” said the captain. 


e¢ 
CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING 


N Irish farmer, waking up in the night, saw 
an apparition at the foot of the bed. He 
reached out for a gun and perforated the 

ghost with a bullet. In the morning he discovered 
that he had made a target of his own shirt. 
“What did you do then?” inquired the friend to 
whom he told the story. 
“I knelt down and thanked God that I hadn’t 
been inside it,’’ said the farmer piously. 
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A POSTPONED MOVING 
DAY , 


BY OSWALD M. RICKARD 


There’s an echo in the forest, 
And the wood folk, one and all, 
Know full well the direful meaning — 
That another tree will fall. 


Blow on blow the axe is ringing, 
Nearer now than yesterday ; 

Cease the birds their merry singing; 
Cease the squirrels from their play. 


Louder are the echoes crashing; 
Nearer still the axes ring. 

“Lo, the day of doom is coming!” 
*Tis the wood folk whispering. 


Then the wood folk, feathered, furry, 
‘In the biggest tree of all, 
In a flutter and a flurry 
Unto one another call. 
“Hurry up!” cries Reddy Squirrel. 
“Follow me!” calls Bobby Coon. 


And the crawling creatures clamor, 
“Do you think he’ll be here soon?” 


So they scamper and they scurry, 
All the folk of leaf and limb, 
Each assembling in a hurry 
The belongings dear to him. 


But before they have departed, 
Speaks the axeman from the town: 
“Why, the tree is hollow-hearted! 
Let’s not stop to cut it down!” 


Happy then the forest creatures, 
As they watch the man depart, 

For their tree is spared disaster 
Since it holds them in its heart. 


Back go all of their belongings; 
Home is home to them once more, 

And it seems a place more precious 
Than it ever was before. 


As with trees, with human beings; 
If our hearts have room for all, 
We are often spared disaster 
When our sterner neighbors fall. 


e¢ 
THE REAL PRINCESS 


BY IRENE S. WOODCOCK 


NCE on a certain time, in the kingdom 
QO of Far Away, there lived a king and a 

queen who were very sad because they 
had no child. At last, however, they decided 
that, if they could find a little maid who could 
prove that she would make a real princess, 
they would adopt her as their daughter. 

So word was published throughout the king- 
dom that at three o’clock on every Monday 
throughout the year their majesties would 
receive before them any child who believed that 
she could be a real princess. 

And what lovely children came! Some were 
short, some were tall; some brown-eyed, sume 
blue-eyed; some dark, others fair. Week after 
week they appeared at the palace gate and 
were admitted by the gatekeeper to the pres- 
ence of the king and the queen ; and week after 
week, as they went away, their majesties sadly 
shook their heads, for they were learning that 
it is a difficult matter to find a real princess. 

But one Monday there appeared at the usual 
time a little girl of wondrous beauty. When 
the queen saw her, her heart was glad. ‘‘For 
here,’’ she thought, ‘‘must be a real princess. 
Such a face must indicate a lovely heart. ’’ 

“Do you think, my child, that you could 
become a real princess?’’ asked the queen. 

The little maid curtsied and replied: 

‘*Yes, Your Majesty.’’ 

‘*And why do you think so?’’ again asked 
the queen. 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 


The child smiled until she showed her dim- 
ples and snowy teeth. Then she answered: 

‘* Because, Your Majesty, I like only the best 
of everything. I must wear silk hose and dainty 
gowns or I am most unhappy. ’”’ 

The queen’s face was now quite sober, as 
she inquired: 

- **And how does your father furnish you 
with such fineries?’’ 

‘*T have no father,’’ replied the child, with 
a toss of golden curls and a rustle of silken 
skirts, ‘‘but my mother is the washerwoman 
for the duchess and so earns much gold.’’ 

Then the queen shook her head sadly, and 
the king signed for the child to be led away; 
for again they were deeply disappointed. 

So it went, until the year was nearly gone. 
| Just as their majesties thought they had found 
| one who would be a real princess, it was dis- 
| covered that she would not do at all. On the 
| last Monday of the year, greatly discouraged, 
| the king and the queen sat as usual in the 





| great reception hall. Although it was long past | 
the hour no child had come, and they were | 


| about to retire, when a page rushed forward. 
| ‘**Your Majesties,’” he said, ‘‘there stands 
without a child named Wanda who seeks 
audience with you. But she is ragged and 
unkempt, and I dare not let her enter. ’’ 
| But the king and the queen, unwilling to 
| pass by a single child, bade him admit her. 
| So before them presently appeared the little 
girl. Her dress was torn, and her hands and 
face were scratched and soiled. Moreover, of 
all who had come, she seemed most lacking in 
| beauty. But she curtsied low as she entered 
| the great hall and knelt before their majesties. 

‘*T ask pardon,’’ she said sweetly ; and they 
marveled at her voice, which was like the 
| sound of running water. ‘‘I should not have 
| been late. But I heard only yesterday of the 
| audiences that you have been holding; and my 
home is far beyond the great forest. But as I 
hurried through the great woods, I found a 
rabbit caught in the bushes and stopped to 
free him; and a little farther on I passed the 
cottage of one who was old and ill, and I could 
not leave her without help; and then I stopped 
to help an old man who was gathering fagots 
for his fire. So at last, after many delays, I 
reached the palace gates.’’ 

She paused an instant, and the queen asked 
the usual question : 

‘*And why, my child, do you believe that 
you could become a real princess ?’’ 

At this the little maid smiled ; and the queen 





caught her breath. Nowhere, she thought, had 
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she seen such beauty. And yet this was 

the same child, ragged, dirty, plain. 

‘*I do not think so, Your Majesties,’’ 
she responded. ‘‘But I come to tell you of | 
one who would. She is poor, but very beau- | 
tiful and all that a princess should be. To| 
see her is to love her. And though ’twill | 
break my heart to part from her, I would | 
that she might be your choice. ’’ 

‘* But who is she ?’’ asked the queen. 
‘*And why came she not here to plead her | 
Own cause ?’’ 

‘She is my sister, ’’ replied the little maid, | 
‘‘and as she is very lame she could not walk 
so far. She would not have me come; but I | 
slipped away unnoticed. Oh, Your Majesties, | 
she would indeed make a real princess!’’ 

Then the king and queen bade her rise 
and approach- them. And the queen took 
her hand and drew her to herself. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘we have already 
found the real princess. She is sweet of 
voice, and so kind of heart that the love 
shines through and lights her eyes. She 
has thought for all in need, which is as it 

should be with a princess; and she is of a rare 
unselfishness. But she may have a sister—a 
little lame girl, who has perhaps some of the 
princess’s lovely qualities. 

**So come you to the palace, little princess, 
and we will send for your sister. For there is 
room in our hearts for two. ’’ 

So to the palace and to the hearts of the king | 
and the queen came Wanda and her sister and | 
filled their lives with sunshine and happiness. | 
For their majesties had made no mistake. | 
They had indeed found the real princess. } 
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THE KILLDEER BABIES | 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


NE June morning in Old Mackinaw, 
QO little Esther’s Aunt Lou found a strange 
nest in the cornfield north of her house. 
It was a new cornfield, planted where there 
had been an evergreen forest only a short time 
before. It did not look like a good place for 
corn to grow, because the ground was rough- 
looking and full of stones, little and big; but 
the corn grew and thrived. It did not look like 
a good place for a bird’s nest, either, and Aunt 
Lou would not have known there was a bird’s 
nest there had she not been a person who 
noticed things. 

The nest was not like any nest Aunt Lou 
had ever seen before. It was nothing but a 
hollow in the ground, made round and lined 
with little shells and stones. There were no 
soft little rootlets or dried grasses in it, and 
not a sign of a feather bed. The reason Aunt 
Lou knew that it was a nest was that there 
were four good-sized eggs in it with the small 
ends together in the middle. 

When Aunt Lou was wondering about those 
eggs, she heard some one calling, ‘‘ Kill dee! 
Kill dee! Kill dee!’’ 

Then she knew that it was a killdeer’s nest 
and that the mother killdeer was frightened. 
‘*Don’t worry,’’ said Aunt Lou. ‘‘I shall not 
touch your nest. ’’ 

But the killdeer mother did worry. She ran 
away toward the forest, beating her wings on 
the ground and kicking up such a dust that 
Aunt Lou walked quickly away. 

She and little Esther and Esther’s little sister 
Helen love to hear the killdeers in the blue sky, 
winging their way over the green forest and 
wide blue water of the Strait of Mackinaw, 
singing, ‘‘Kill dee! Kill dee! Kill dee!’’ It 





seemed wonderful that a little family of them 


would soon be living in the cornfield. Aunt 
Lou straightway told little Esther about the 
nest. 

‘*Come with me and I will show it to you,’’ 
said she. 

Finding that nest again was not easy, because 
in that stony field eggs, nest and stones all 
looked alike, which was the very reason why 
the killdeer placed her nest in plain sight. 

If the mother killdeer had kept still, Aunt 
Lou might not have found the nest again 
without a long search for it. But up jumped 
the killdeer mother, and went limping over 
the field, dragging her wings and making a 
great fuss, while all the relatives in the neigh- 
borhood began calling, ‘‘Kill dee! Kill dee!’’ 

‘*Oh, the poor mother bird is hurt!’’ cried 
Esther. 

‘*She is only fooling you, Esther,’’ answered 
Aunt Lou. ‘‘She is trying to lead you away 
from her nest. Here it is.’’ 

So Esther saw the nest with the four 
creamish-colored eggs in it, and she had a good 
look at the mother bird. A killdeer, as you may 
know, is about ten inches long, with a small 
head, a short neck and a slender body, and 
wings that reach to the end of the long tail. It 
has a black bill, and the lids of its big eyes are 
edged with bright red. Its feathers are mostly 
brown and reddish brown on the back, with a 
few touches of white, and the feathers on the 
lower part of the body are white. The killdeer 
wears a black ring round its neck and a black 
band on its breast. 

Little Esther and Aunt Lou found out after- 
wards that the killdeer are good neighbors, 
because they feed on worms, grasshoppers, 
beetles and snails, and they feed at night as 
well as in the daytime. 

The next day, when Aunt Lou and little 
Esther went out to see the nest, the mother 
bird acted more distracted than ever. 

‘© Esther! ’’ called Aunt Lou, for little 
Esther had followed the bird to see if she had 
really broken one of her long legs. ‘‘Esther, 
Esther, come here! The little birds have just 
hatched, and one of them has just this minute 
come out of his shell. We mustn’t stay any 
longer, because we must let the mother bird 
come back and cuddle the poor little things. ’’ 

Esther came running to see the baby birds, 
and how she pitied them because they had no 
soft, comfortable nest like the robins and the 
cedar birds! ‘‘I don’t see how the poor little 
things can ever get along in such a hard nest 
until they learn to fly!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
don’t see what their mother is thinking about 
to treat her babies like that!’’ 

And just then the queerest thing happened 
that Aunt Lou or Esther ever saw happen in 
a bird’s nest. Imagine how you would feel if 
you were standing by a robin’s rest when the 
baby birds were just hatched! Imagine how 
you would feel if the little things should wink 
at you and suddenly fly away, calling back, 
‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 

That is exactly what three ot those just- 
hatched killdeer babies did, only, instead of 
lifting their wings, they climbed out of their 
nest, straightened their long legs and ran 
swiftly up and down over the rough ground, 
away and away toward the forest calling aloud, 
‘“‘Chirrup! Chirrup! Chirrup! Chirp! Chirp! 
Chirp!’’ 

When Aunt Lou and little Esther recovered 
a bit from their surprise, so that they could 
speak, they said they would go immediately 
for little sister Helen, so that she could see the 
funny nestling that had remained in the nest. 
But when they came back the nest was empty. 
Off in the woods Mother Killdeer was joyfally 
singing, ‘‘ Kill dee! Kill dee! Kill dee!’’ 
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THE BELGIAN HARE 


WAR-TIME RABBIT RAISING 


ABBIT raising has been stimulated by the 
R war, for rabbits produce the cheapest meat 
that can be grown. It is mostly lean meat, of 
excellent flavor, and can be prepared for the table 
in much the same way as chickei. Rabbit meat 
produced at home need cost but six to eight cents 
a@ pound. Only limited quarters are needed for 
housing a few rabbits, and the amount of time re- 
quired to care for them -is not much greater than 
that demanded by a flock of hens. Enormous quan- 
tities of rabbit meat are consumed in Europe, 
and back-yard hutches are now to be found all 
through England, where rabbits are largely re- 
placing poultry. 

It is not true, as some unscrupulous breeders 
assert, that a fortune can be made by raising 
Belgian hares or any other kind of rabbits. Allur- 
ing but unwarranted statements are made by 
advertisers whose only purpose is to sell very 
ordinary stock at fancy prices. They have done 
much to bring the business into disrepute. 


MEAT FOR LOCAL USE 

Raising rabWits is most practical when it is done 
in a small way to provide meat for home use or 
for local consumption. It is a fact, though, that 
there is a good demand for breeding stock, and 
that well-marked animals can often be sold for 
much more than their meat value. Does are ad- 
vertised in the newspapers as low as two dollars 
apiece, but they are likely to be poor specimens. 
Five dollars and upward is the usual price. Good 
youngsters may be had as low as two dollars. Of 
course marking makes np difference in the quality 
of the meat, but animals of high quality sell most 
readily for breeding stock. Almost any boy who 
breeds rabbits now can sell his best animals to 
persons who are just beginning to keep rabbits. 
Although the producing of meat is the foundation 
of the industry, there will always be a demand 
for good animals for breeding purposes. 

The best-known domesticated rabbit in this 
country is the Belgian hare. It is also one of the 
best utility rabbits, although it is raised largely by 
fanciers. It was introduced into England from the 
Continent, and was improved until a distinct Eng- 
lish type had been established. Most of the Bel- 
gian hares raised in this country are from English 
stock. The standard calls for a weight of about 
eight pounds at ten months; but the does ¢spe- 
cially are likely to weigh less. The rufous color, 
with black ticking on the back and black 
lacing on the ears, makes the Belgian 


THE BLACK SIBERIAN HARE 


solid. The door to the main part of the hutch 
should be of wire. Have the partition slide in 
grooves, so that it can easily be removed. Some- 
times a slatted floor is used with a metal tray 
under it to make cleaning easier; but it is not 
necessary if a little hay is kept in the hutch for 
litter and is changed frequently. Let the lower 
hutch be raised a little from the ground to keep 
the floor from becoming damp, and use an extra 
projecting roof on the top hutch if the rabbits are 
kept outdoors. The additional covering is needed 
to furnish shade and keep the rain from beating in. 
If the rabbits are placed where they are shel- 
tered from strong winds, they will thrive in the 
open air much of the year. But there is one other 
point to consider: dogs occasionally 
raid a rabbitry, and so well-fenced 


of potato, if it is cooked. Other boiled vegetables 
from the table and pieces of waste bread they 
will eat freely. 


TWO MEALS A DAY 

Do not overfeed. That is a common and serious 
mistake. Two meals a day—one in the morning, 
the other at night—are sufficient. Make the eve- 
ning meal the heartier. Indeed, when the days 
are short the evening meal may be the only meal 
except for a little hay in the morning. Rabbits are 
commonly quiet during the day and asleep much 
of the time, but they rouse themselves and be- 
come active as twilight approaches. Then they 
show that they are hungry. Give them what they 





THE FLEMISH GIANT 


that is to cook as much juice as possible into it. 
The flesh is naturally dry,—much more so than 
that of poultry,—and so it is not adapted to broil- 
ing. After the rabbit has been made ready, wash 
it in several waters, and cut it up according to the 
way in which you intend to seive it. It makes the 
best appearance on the table if it is pretty thor- 
oughly cut up. An easy way to serve rabbit meat 
is in the form of a fricassee, made as a chicken 
fricassee is made. Add a little tomato or other 
seasoning to the gravy and pour it over the rabbit. 

Panned Rabbit.—Get a large rabbit and cut it 
in halves. Put it into a baking pan and spread bits 
of butter over it. Dust it with salt and pepper, and 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. When it is done, 
take it out and add a tablespoonful 
of flour to the fat in the pan. Mix the 








yards are desirable. Moreover, the 
animals keep in better condition and 
require less attention if they have 
an outside run. The ideal plan calls 
for an indoor hutch and an outside 
run—often asimple enough arrange- 
ment to provide. It may sometimes 
be possible to provide a yard for the 
young stock if not for mature ani- 
mals. Usually old rabbits are kept 
apart, although does will dwell to- 
gether in peace. Bucks will fight 
viciously. 

It is natural for all rabbits to bur- 
row, and, if they are allowed to do 
so, they will soon fill the ground 
with tunnels. If the fence r 








flour and the fat thoroughly. Pour in 
half a pint of hot water and let the 
gravy boil. Season it with salt and 
pepper and pour it round the meat. 
Serve the meat with currant jelly. 
Ragout of Rabbit.—This requires 
one rabbit, one half pound of bacon, 
two carrots, two onions, one ounce of 
flour and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper. Dismember the rabbit and 
dry the pieces in a cloth. Fry slices 
of bacon in a stewpan, and fry the 
rabbit -in the bacon fat. Brown the 
flour in the fat. Stir in a quart of 
water, add the carrots and the onions 
after cutting them into small pieces, 








only to the ground, some of the tun- 

nels are certain to lead outside. 

There are two ways to keep rabbits 

from tunneling to freedom. One way is to carry 
the fence two feet into the earth. If it can be fas- 
tened to a board at the bottom, so much the better. 
The other way is to cover the bottom of the yard 
with chicken wire, having it two or three inches 
under the surface by preference, although it need 
not be buried at all. When the bottom of the run 
is wired, it is well to have a hiding box at the end 
opposite the hutch. 


THE FEEDING QUESTION 
It is seldom that two breeders agree on the feed- 
ing question. Oats and hay, though, are usually 
accepted as the staple rations. Barley is a very 
good substitute for oats, but is more heating and 
therefore better adapted for winter feeding. Some 





THE CHECKERED GIANT 


will eat up clean in twenty or thirty minutes. 
Keep hay in the hutches all the time. 

Some breeders water their rabbits only twice a 
week in winter, but at least once a day seems 
more humane. Keep water before them in sum- 
mer, in a receptacle that they cannot tip over. A 
tin cup that can be hooked fast to the side of the 
hutch makes a good drinking vessel. Keep a piece 
of rock salt in each hutch. 

Special feeding is required by a nursing doe and 
her offspring to make the youngsters grow rapidly. 
Bread and milk and rolled oats, together with 
whole oats, clover hay and carrots, make a good 
ration. Milk is not indispensable, but if it is used 
it should be sweet, and the dish in which it is 
: offered should be scalded. Growing rabbits have 
hearty appetites. Give them plenty of hay, 
but only a limited amount of green stuff. If 








hare very attractive in appearance. A well- 
marked specimen should have no white on 
the feet. ; 

Flemish giants came to this country sev- 
eral years ago from England, where they 
are prized as meat animals. The growing 
demand for heavy meat rabbits has drawn 
increased attention to all breeds in what 
is termed the giant class. Good specimens 
weigh eleven pounds or more. The Flemish 
giants are the best known, but other breeds, 
like the black Siberian hare and the check- 
ered giant, are growing in favor. The black 
Siberians are sometimes called black 
giants, the confusion in name resulting 
from a similar confusion as to origin. Some 
breeders maintain that they came from 
Siberia by way of Canada, whereas others 
say that they are only black Flemish giants. 
In any event they bring high prices for 
breeding purposes, as the fur is of unusual 
value. The checkered giant used to be 
ealied the German checkered giant, but 
that has been changed since the war began. 
Now it is sometimes called the American 
checkered giant and sometimes the spotted 
giant. It somewhat resembles the English 
rabbit, and has the same butterfly marking 
on the nose. There is much interest in the 
West in a breed known as New Zealand 
reds, some specimens of which have been 








they begin to get pot-bellied, withhold all 
vegetables until they recover. 

Belgian hares should not be bred until 
they are seven or eight months old; and 
with giants it is best to wait until they are 
a year old. Four litters a year is the usual 
number. Breed from healthy, robust stock 
only. Breeders may be used three or four 
years. The number of young will vary 
from four to twelve. Seven are enough for 
a doe to raise. If you-can arrange to have 
several litters at about the same time, you 
can divide up the youngsters so that each 
doe will have the same number. 


THE YOUNG RABBITS 

Be sure that the mother is not frightened 
or disturbed when her young are small. 
Although they are perfectly helpless at 
first, the young rabbits begin to leave the 
nest when they are about three weeks old. 
They are exceedingly timid when they first 
appear, but soon gain confidence; in a 
few days the nesting box may be cleaned 
and disinfected, and new hay or straw may 
be put in at the same time. The young are 
best weaned when they are about six weeks 
old. Two or three should be taken away at 
atime. They may be kept in the same hutch 
or yard until they are three or four months 
old. 








brought East. It is a smaller rabbit than 
the giants but larger than the Belgian hare. 


RABBITS AND HARES 

The term hare, as applied to these differ- 
ent breeds, is a misnomer. All the animals 
that have been named are really rabbits, 
the young being born blind and naked, whereas 
the young of true hares are born with their eyes 
open and with abundant fur. 

You can keep rabbits in the back yard, or in a 
barn or shed if the ventilation is good. Direct sun- 
light is not necessary, as it is for chickens; but 
there must be no dampness, for rabbits cannot 
endure it. Dry, cold air they do not mind. 

The smaller the hutches the more care they will 
require. To be satisfactory, hutches must be at 
least two feet high and have twelve square feet 
of floor space. Commonly the hutches are stacked 
in three tiers, each box being 6 x 2x 2 feet. Hutches 
of that size are easy to handle and to keep clean. 


The standard hutch suggested by the government | 


has one third set off for sleeping and nesting pur- 
poses. More often a smaller box with an opening 
cut in one side is used. 

A hutch must be kept clean, and cleaning is 
facilitated by having double doors that extend the 
whole width of the hutch. When one end of the 


hutch is partitioned off, make the door at that end | them pot-bellied. They may have a limited amount | 


A GOOD TYPE OF RABBIT HUTCH 


The type of hutch recommended by the government. One end is made 


separate by a movable partition so as to form a nesting box. 
It is a common practice to stack hutches in tiers for 
convenience and to economize space. 


| feeders use a mixture of oats, barley, corn and 
| bran. Any good hay will serve. Vegetables should 
| have an important place in the rabbit dietary, 
| especially if the owner has a garden, for then the 
grain bill can be materially reduced. Carrots are 
the best vegetable for rabbits, as they are for 
| horses. If you have a supply in the garden, you 
can easily keep them for winter by packing them 
in boxes of sand. Turnips and beets can be stored 
| in the same way and fed during the winter until 
| they begin to wither. 
| In the spring rabbits like parsnips that have 
| been left in the ground. They are also fond of 
| cabbage, but they should have little of it unless 
they have a large run. The more liberty the ani- 
| mals have the less likely are they to suffer from 
| poor feeding. If they have been deprived of green 
| food for some time, they should have only a little 
lata feeding until they become accustomed to it. 
| In confinement they should never have wet grass 
| or greens, for such food has a tendency to make 


When they are from three to five months 
old, they are ready for the table. They 
grow fastest in small hutches, but great 
care must be exercised to keep them in 
good condition. It is well to choose the best 
specimens to keep or to sell for breeding 
stock, and so to get rid of the culls first. 

A simple way to kill a rabbit is to hold it by the 
hind legs in the left hand and to strike a sharp 
blow on the back of its head with a stout stick; 
then sever the jugular vein. After that, hang the 
animal up to bleed. 

The pelt should be removed by making a cut 
down the belly and up the inside of the hind legs, 
and another cut round the legs to allow you to 
make a start. Then the hide can be stripped off 
in one piece. It does not tear, like that of a wild 
rabbit. Indeed, the pelts of domestic rabbits now 
have considerable value, especially when they can 
be furnished in quantity. Those of black Siberians 
are said to make especially good furs, although 
only a few can be obtained as yet. In time, breed- 
ing rabbits for their skins may be profitable. 

When rabbits are to be sold the skins are some- 
times left on, but the carcass must be drawn. A 
cut is made into the belly with care not to pierce 
the intestines, which, with the paunch, are then 
turned out. 

There is only one secret in cooking rabbit meat; 





and use pepper and salt to suit your 
taste. Boil the meat gently an hour 
and a half. Serve it with the bacon 
round it and the gravy poured over it. 

Fried Rabbit.—Cut the rabbit into eight pieces 
and parboil them until they are tender. Have 
ready a frying pan with drippings, and when the 
drippings are hot put in the pieces of rabbit, after 
having first rolled them in beaten egg and bread 
crumbs. Season the dish with salt and pepper. 

Rabbit Smothered in Onions.—Stew the meat in 
the usual way. Serve it on a platter covered with 
onion sauce, made as follows: Put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg in a saucepan, and while 
it is melting stir in three tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Add a cupful and a half of milk and stir it con- 
stantly. Have ready three large, boiled onions. 
Chop them and put them into the sauce just before 
you take it from the fire. Add as much salt and 
pepper as you wish. 
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CHILDREN AND GROWN PERSONS 


T is a common opinion that children differ from 
grown persons chiefly in size and strength. 
Those are of course the differences that are 
most noticeable, but they are not the most impor- 
tant. Children are unlike adults in every fibre of 
their muscles, in every particle of brain matter, in 
every bone cell, in every gland, and even in every 
blood corpuscle. 

The child’s blood contains fewer red corpuscles 
than that of the adult, and is less resistant to 
many diseases. It is for that reason that measles 
and whooping cough are so dangerous to young 
children. In the first year of life measles is fatal 
in about fifteen cases out of a hundred. After the 
sixth year not more than four out of a thousand 
die. Whooping cough causes few deaths in chil- 
dren of school age, but it is‘more dangerous to 
the infant than typhoid or smallpox is to the 
adult. If parents realized how ill equipped little 
children are to resist the invasion of disease 
germs, they would be more careful to keep them 
from exposure to contagious diseases. 

Everyone has noticed how fast a child’s heart 
beats. The heart is disproportionately small in 
relation to the size of the arteries, and therefore 
must work at high speed to keep up the needed 
supply of blood, just as would be the case with a 
small gasoline pump that had to maintain a good 
pressure in the pipes of a water system. The fact 
is very significant. It means that the child is not 
fitted for work or exercise that requires endur- 
ance. His heart is easily overfatigued and injured. 
Long foot races and fast bicycle riding are espe- 
cially dangerous to him; and so, too, are long 
Scout marches when the pace and the distance 
are set by a strong man. 

The body of a man is forty-three per cent mus- 
cle; that of a six-year-old child, only twenty-three 
per cent. The child’s muscles differ from those of 
the adult in accuracy of movement, in strength 
with reference to size, and in ability to take on 
training. Contrary to common opinion, children’s 
muscles are not capable of as rapid movement as 
those of adults. Accurate control over the smaller 
muscles is attained relatively late; the child runs 
and plays long before he can thread a needle or 
write a smooth hand. Excessive use of the small 
muscles in childhood often causes symptoms of 
nervousness. Such exercises, therefore, as read- 
ing, writing, needlework and fine weaving are out 
‘Of place in the kindergarten, and can easily be 
overdone with older children. 

A man by training can double or treble his 
resistance to muscular fatigue. The child under 
twelve years of age almost entirely lacks that 
power, and is therefore unfitted for tests of en- 
durance. In their spontaneous play children sel- 
dom engage in violent activity for more than a 
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few moments; rest and activity follow each other 
in rapid succession. Teachers of physical training 
and parents who allow their children to work 
should heed that lesson. 

During the first ten years of life the entire skel- 
eton is plastic, almost beyond belief. In that 
period badly deformed jaws can be remodeled, 
and the retreating or too prominent chin can be 
brought into place. By virtue of this plasticity 
bones are deformed by bad postures in school, by 
ill-fitting clothes, by carrying books or bundles of 
newspapers on one side—in short, by any exercise 
that puts the body into unnatural positions. The 
child is unfortunate who is not often admonished 
to ‘straighten up.” 

The child’s nervous system, and especially the 
brain, is relatively very large. When he begins 
school life his brain is ninety per cent as heavy as 
it will ever be, but in structure it differs greatly 
from the adult brain. Hundreds of millions of its 
cells and connections are only partly developed. 
Microscopic studies have shown that the frontal 
portion of the cerebrum, the main seat of the 
higher thought pr is especially unripe. 
How foolish it is, therefore, to expect to find in 
young children the judgment, the responsibility 
and the mental ripeness of grown persons! The 
fact suggests, too, the importance of shaping edu- 
cation to accord with the laws of growth. 

There are many things that no amount of in- 
struction will teach little children. For example, 
no one can teach them to sit still; but if we wait 
for the growth of the brain centres that give the 
power of voluntary control, we shall find that the 
problem has solved itself. Growth disposes of 
many other problems in the same way. Patience, 
therefore, is one of the essential qualities in a 
person who deals with children. 

For several years the child’s digestive system 
is different throughout its course from that of the 
adult, The chewing surface is much less. The 
saliva lacks in part the power of changing starch 
into sugar. The stomach is small, and the muscles 
of its walls are capable of only weak peristaltic 
activity. For two or three years the secretions 
of the infant’s stomach lack almost entirely the 
power to break down the cell walls of vegetable 
food and meats. The intestines, likewise, are dif- 
ferent from the adult’s in size, position, secretions 
and functions. 

Moreover, the building-up and tearing-down 
processes of the body take place with astonishing 
rapidity. Hence comes the constant desire to eat. 
A child of three years is only one fifth as heavy 
as a grown person, but his food requirement is 
two fifths as great, or relatively double that of 
the adult. Exactly the same is true of the con- 
sumption of oxygen. For that reason children 
need bedrooms that are about as large and as 
well ventilated as those of adults. 

Previous to school age the child’s main business 
is to keep alive and to grow. After reaching school 
age he should be carefully watched to see that no 
undue strain is put on muscles and organs that 
are undergoing an important development. 
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WAR - TIME CLIPPINGS 
. HOME occupation for winter evenings that 





has interest and fascination, adds greatly 

to the family store of knowledge, and solves 
many of the housekeeper’s problems, is that of 
gathering and arranging systematically a home- 
made reference library of clippings gleaned from 
newspapers, magazines and pictorial reviews. 
Such a library preserves valuable data, informa- 
tion and pictures for the intimate and immediate 
use of a family, and is of great value both for 
the present moment and for the future in preserv- 
ing a chronological or individual history of the 
great war. 

The first step is to get at the actual contents of 
magazines. That is easily accomplished. First, 
remove the binding staples and advertisements. 
Then, every article, picture, story or map that is 
worth saving should be separated and securely 
fastened with wire clips. Next, that material 
should be placed with other material of similar 
character, and filed under a definite and descrip- 
tive heading. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you treat forty 
or fifty magazines in that way. You will get from 
three to five hundred articles, a good proportion 
of which will be biographical. Others will be his- 
torical, some descriptive, and many will deal with 
vital questions of the day. The best current fiction 
and verse may also be gathered; serial stories 
may be made into books—crude, but entire—that 
might cost you a dollar or more in the bookstores. 

The best way to preserve the clippings is to 
keep them in stout Manila envelopes or folders 
about ten inches by twelve. The envelopes should 
be kept upright in drawers or boxes, into which 
they should fit snugly, and the list of the contents 
of each envelope should be written in the upper 
left-hand corner. The envelopes will thus be self- 
indexing. 

Various methods of classification can be used; 
but for a homemade library it is well to follow a 
simple plan. File all biographical articles, por- 
traits and newspaper accounts of persons in one 
division and arrange them alphabetically. Articles 
on places will form another group, and should be 
classified by countries or states. Such subjects as 
agriculture, trees, plants and flowers may form 
another division, natural history another, and a 
miscellaneous file will take care of a great part of 
the material. 

Pictures and photographs always add to the 
value of a collection. Brief news items, verse and 
short paragraphs can be pasted on sheets of thin 
Manila paper small enough to go into one of the 
envelopes. A single sheet will thus accommodate 
several clippings, and so economize space and 
paper. The date of publication should always be 
written or stamped on each item, together with 
the name of the magazine or periodical from 
which it was taken. 

Such a well-arranged collection of the contents 
of the best magazines will form the basis of an 
encyclopedic reference system, which can be 
constantly expanded by adding articles, clippings, 
pamphlets, catalogues, pictures, photographs and 
other material. The student of agriculture, for 
example, will want to save articles from his 
favorite farming periodicals, together with the 
farmers’ bulletins and other reports of the state 
and national agricultural departments. The house- 
keeper will wish to file war receipts, patterns 
and the thousand and one household suggestions 
that are now published so generously; and with 
such a system she can make use of that material 
without loss of time or energy. 

Boys and girls can keep their reading matter 
about coin and stamp collecting in orderly form, 





and they can also file lists of good books and 
other things that appeal to them individually. 
Teachers can file pictures and information that 
will be of value to them in their school work. 

This plan is employed by many speakers and 
writers, who find such a collection most useful 
and suggestive in preparing lectures or articles. 
Business houses, publishing offices, legislative 
reference bureaus and other institutions fre- 
quently maintain business libraries conducted 
upon this method. The custodians of those libra- 
ries aim to get and to examine every source of 
information that may be of value to their col- 
lection. They save the useful articles and items 
of information from all the best American and 
foreign newspapers and periodicals, and organize 
that material in the most compact and convenient 
form, so that it is instantly available. Such libra- 
ries occupy an important place in every well- 
conducted newspaper office, and are constantly 
consulted by editors, reporters and the art de- 
partment. i 

If you want to find the articles on any desired 
subject that have already appeared in print, con- 
sult the magazine indexes that every public lib- 
rary has and that will be found indispensable 
in assisting you in your search. You can then 
obtain back numbers of periodicals for five or 
ten cents each, or less, at secondhand bookstores 
in every large city, and from those you can extract 
the special articles that you wish to add to your 
collection. 

The flexibility of such a modern “loose-leaf” 
method of arranging information is not its least 
advantage. Clippings can be found and removed 
instantly and reclassified at will. The bulky scrap- 
books, formerly so popular, were necessarily 
limited to certain kinds of material—mostly news- 
paper clippings, which required laborious pasting, 


and which, once pasted in, could not be removed. | , 


Few scrapbooks are used now, except for light 
verse or souvenir post cards or, by some, as a 
kind of family record book. 

Such a method of arranging information is inex- 
pensive, compact, convenient and orderly. Not 
only magazine and newspaper articles, not only 
the events of the present great war, but pamphlets, 
reports, letters, memoranda, and all sorts of items 
of information that may be of value are brought 
together by the family and for the family by this 
plan. 

The youthful members of the household will ‘find 
the process of assaying the contents of the family 
periodicals well worth their efforts. Arranging 
and classifying the matter will prove interesting 
and instructive to them, and the resulting collec- 
tion will be constantly useful to the whole family. 


es 


CROCHETED RUCHING 


AKE a piece of linen tape thirteen or four- 
teen inches long and some No. 60 thread. 
Fasten the thread at one end of the tape. 
Make a chain of 4, catch into the tape with 1 double 
erochet near where the thread was fastened, 
chain 2, 1 double crochet just the distance from 
the first double crochet that the 2 chain will reach 
without drawing the tape, and continue to the end 
of the tape. Chain 1, turn, 1 single crochet under 2 
chain, chain 2; 1 single crochet under the same 
chain ; repeat to the end of the tape and fasten the 
thread 
This makes a serviceable and inexpensive ruch- 
ing; it can be washed many times. 
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Geese: In the series 
The Family Poultry Flock 
It is in the Family Page for November 
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AMERICA FOREVER 
A Solitaire Game 


N a strip of pasteboard draw a diagram sim- 
QO ilar to the one shown in the figure, except 

that you do not need to put in the numbers. 
Then make fourteen cardboard disks, each large 
enough to fit comfortably into one of the diamonds, 
and mark each disk with one letter of the two 
words, “America forever.”? You will then have 
two disks bearing the letter “A,” three the letter 
“KE,” three the letter “R,” and six that have no 
duplicates. 

To start the game place the disks face down 
on the table, so that none of the letters show, and 
mix them thoroughly. Now, taking one at a time, 
lay the fourteen disks face up in the seven dia- 
monds of the top row, 1-7, and the seven of the 
bottom row, 15-21, in the following order: Put the 
first disk chosen in diamond 1, the second in dia- 
mond 2, and so on. The seventh disk selected will 
go in diamond 7, the eighth in diamond 15, and the 
fourteenth, or last, in diamond 21. 

The object of the game is to spell, according to 
certain rules, “America” in the top row and “‘for- 
ever” in the bottom row, making not more than 
twenty moves. 

You may move any one of your fourteen pieces 
to any vacant adjacent diamond. For example, 
you may move a disk that rests in diamond 1 to 
diamond 8, 16, 9 or 2, provided those diamonds are 
vacant. You may, moreover, jump over your pieces 





forward, backward or sidewise to vacant dia- 
monds. Hence, if a disk should rest in diamond 
15, you may jump that piece over another to dia- 
mond 1, thence to diamond 17, thence to diamond 
19, thence to diamond 5, thence to diamond 7, 
provided there are pieces in the intervening dia- 
monds, 

It is not necessary to make any or all of the 
jumps, if you do not wish to. You need not jump 
with your piece at all, or you may make only one, 
two, or any other number of the possible jumps 
you wish with that one disk. It does not matter 
whether you make a single jump or several jumps 
with a piece; the jumping counts only one turn. 

Remember that you win the game only when 
you spell the words in the two rows in twenty 
turns or less. If you require more turns, you should 


Costing 
12c to 13c 
Contains 2490 


Calories 





It Looks Big 


When You Figure Its Food Value 
Meat Costs 8 Times as Much per Calory 


The small package of Quaker Oats contains 2490 calories 


of food. 


It costs 12 to 13 cents. 


The calory is the energy unit used to measure food. 
Quaker Oats equals in food value—approximately—the 
following amounts of other staple foods. 





3 lbs. Round Steak 
3 lbs. Leg of Lamb 
5 Ibs. Young Chicken 





Measured by Calories 
One 13c Package Quaker Oats Equals 


3% qts. Milk 
2 lbs. White Bread 
7 lbs. Potatoes 








Figure what you pay for these foods. 


You will find that 


meat foods—for the same calories—cost 8 to 14 times 


as much as Quaker Oats. 


‘Then compare them. 





Round Steak 890 
Young Chicken 505 





Calories Per Pound 


Eggs 720 
Quaker Oats 1810 








Thus Quaker Oats—the food of foods—has from 2 to 3 


times the calory value. 
are indispensable. 


Yet all are good foods, and some 


Use Quaker Oats to bring down the food-cost average. 


Make it your breakfast. 


Serve it fried. 
flour foods to add flavor and save wheat. 


Mix it with your 
Each dollar’s 


worth used to displace meat saves you about $8, measured 


by the calories supplied. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


The reason for Quaker Oats 
is super flavor. They are flaked 
from queen grains only — just 
the rich, plump oats. We get 


but ten pounds from a bushel. 

When such a grade sells at no 
extra price, 
that you get it. 


it is due to yourself 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


(2003) 








remove the disks from the diagram, again place 
them face down on the table and start again. 





Quaker Oats Muffins 


%4 cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 114 cups flour, 
1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 
14 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered 
gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 





2cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups flour, _ 


1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der (mix in the flour). 2% cups sour milk or 
buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted butter (accord- 
ing to the richness of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, 
sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture 
—add melted butter; add eggs beaten lightly— 
beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 





Quaker Oats Bread 


14% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

14 cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

14 cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water. Let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in % 
py lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and 
bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is 
used, a sponge should be made at night 
with the liquid, the yeast, and a part of 
the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 
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MILITARY RIFLE SHOOTING 
FOR BOYS 


LTHOUGH the rifie was not invented in this 
A country, it is and always has been a dis- 
tinctively American weapon. The first rifles 
made in what is now the United States were the 
work of Swiss and German gunsmiths who learned 
their trade in the Old World; but the weapons 
that they turned out were wholly unsuited to the 
conditions of life here, and were quickly super- 
seded by an American type of arm that held its 
own for a hundred years, and played an extremely 
important part in the history of the nation. 

The European rifle was short, clumsy, of nearly 
an inch in bore, and terrific in recoil. The bare 
lead ball had to be driven down the barrel by the 
blows of a mallet on an iron ramrod; and after 
the bore had become fouled by a few shots with 
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PRONE: THE STEADIEST POSITION OF 
ALL AND IN ACTUAL SERVICE 
THE MOST USEFUL 














that American boys can play, and are playing, in 
building the foundations of a great body of skilled 
American rifle shots. The Boer War taught Great 


the exceedingly dirty powder of that day, reload- | Britain the value of training boys to shoot. Thou- 
ing for the next shot sometimes took as much as | sands of “miniature” rifle clubs sprang up in 


fifteen minutes. 


England. In this country the National Board for 


In America the pioneer settler had to depend on | the Promotion of Rifle Practice and the Nafional 


his rifie for food ; so the weapon must be accurate. 








STANDING: 
THE BEST 
OFFHAND 
POSITION. 
LEFT ARM 
SUPPORTED BY 
HIP REST 











Powder and lead were expensive and hard to 
get; so the diameter of the bore was reduced, to 
afford as many shots as possible to the pound. 
It was important that the sound of the discharge 
should be heard as short a distance as possible, 
so that it might not reach the ears of lurking 
savages; therefore the barrel was made long 
enough and heavy enough to absorb some of the 
sound vibrations. The weapon must be quickly 
reloaded; so an improved missile was ry, 
and a better way of seating it. The invention of 
the greased patch offered the solution. 


THE RIFLE IN THE REVOLUTION 

From those requirements grew the heavy, long- 
barreled, fine-sighted “Kentucky” rifle that shot 
a ball of half an ounce or so, inclosed in a patch 
of greased linen or buckskin and driven home by 
the steady push of a wooden rod. That was the 
weapon which conquered the wilderness and freed 
the colonies; for by the time the War of the Revo- 
lution broke out the type had become established, 
and during that war the rifle, in the hands of men 
familiar with its capabilities and trained to its 
use, became the most deadly weapon that men 
had ever seen. Some modern students of military 
history go so far as to say that it was the decisive 
element in our success. 

When the news of Concord and Bunker Hill had 
been spread through the colonies by postriders, 
and the Continental Congress realized that war 
had really begun, and that the British. stronghold 
of Boston was to be the seat of war, messengers 
were dispatched into the Middle States and the 
thinly settled Western borders, urging the pio- 
neers to assemble and fight. They came in numbers 
even greater than were called for, and brought 
their long rifles with them; and all the way up 
from Virginia to Cambridge they gave exhibitions 
of their marksmanship to astonished dwellers in 
the towns. 

The result of the Revolution and the War of 
1812 made the rifle the chief arm of every nation 
in the Old World as well as of the new nation in 
the New World. 


PERSHING’S URGENT REQUEST 

But when the present war broke out, and even 
before that, military experts were of the opinion 
that the day of the rifle had passed, and that the 
machine gun had taken its place. As the fighting 
has continued it has become plain that that con- 
clusion was’ wrong, and that, important as the 
machine gun is, the rifie is still the supreme 
weapon of the infantry. Only recently Gen. Persh- 
ing urged it upon the War Department that the 
American troops should have all the training 
possible in the use 
of the rifle before 








Rifle Association undertook to systematize the 
matter, and have succeeded so well that at the 
beginning of this year the association had a 
membership of more than fifteen hundred clubs, 
all shooting on targets standardized by the as- 
sociation and under rules issued by it. A goodly 
part of that membership is composed of boys’ 
high-school rifle clubs, whose members shoot in 
the Junior Marksmen’s League. 

To form a Junior Marksman club is a simple 
matter. First the boys must get the consent of 
their parents. They then no- 
tify the secretary of the 


approved by the National Rifle Association, and 
of a witness whom he selects. 

Each competitor who qualifies gets a bronze 
lapel button. The team that makes the highest ag- 
gregate score of all the matches wins the National 
Trophy, which it holds for one year, or until the 
next contest. It also receives a certificate of vic- 
tory, which it keeps permanently. Each individual 
competitor who shoots in all the matches and at- 
tains an average of ninety per cent gets a medal. 


WHAT RIFLE TO CHOOSE 

If a club desires it, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion will issue, free, two rifles and accessories to 
the club, and two hundred rounds of ammunition a 
year to each member; but wherever it is possible, 
each member should buy his own rifle. It is better 
in many ways. Every rifle has its peculiarities of 
shooting, relative to the sights, 
and no boy can hope to do his 








National Rifle Association 
of their desire, and from him 
receive a copy of the rules 
and regulations of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, to 
which they must subscribe. 
When they have done that, 
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best until he has learned the 
“zero” of the weapon he is 
using; that is, whether the 
rifle, when the sights are set 
at zero, shoots exactly where 
it should. Moreover, confi- 
dence in the arm is a consid- 
erable part of success, and a 
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they are a duly organized Popa. pn dy te rifleman will always 


club in good standing. 
The rules under which the 
matches are shot are as fol- 


lows 
JUNIOR MARKSMAN 
INDOOR QUALIFICATION . si 
COURSE 


Any team may compete 
that represents a military 
or a public high-school rifle 
club no member of which is 
more than eighteen years 
old, and that is organized 

under the rules and regula- 
tions of the National Board 

for the Promotion of Rifle 7 
Practice, is affiliated with the 

National Rifle Association of 
America, and is in good stand- 
ing. The team may consist of 
any number from five to ten, 
but only the five best scores 
count for record. A club may 
have as many teams as its 
numbers permit. Each team 
pays an entrance fee of three 
dollars. 

Any .22 caliber rim-fire rifie 
is allowed that does not weigh 
more than ten pounds and 
has a trigger pull of not less 
than three pounds. It may be 
equipped with any sights that 
are in front of the firing pin 
and do not contain glass. Tele- 
scope sights and peep sights 
on the tang of the rifle are 
barred. 

All shooting is done at a 
range of fifty feet from the 
muzzle of the rifle to the tar- 
get, on National Rifle Asso- 
ciation competition gallery 
targets, which the association 
furnishes free. No others are 
accepted. 

The number of shots is 
twenty: ten from the standing 
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Not centred 
at nine 


sie 





appears at the right. 


Not centred, and too full. 
Shot strikes high and 
to the right. 


Correct. The result isa 
pinhole bull’s-eye. 


Open sight. Too full. Shot 
strikes high. 


Correct. The result is a 
centre hit. 


have more confi- 


than an iron plate about three quarters of an inch 
thick, sloping downward and backward from the 
target, at an angle of forty-five degrees, to deflect 
the bullets into a box of sand or sawdust on the 
floor. If that cannot be had, use a plain box three 
or four feet square and about five inches thick, 
filled with sand or sifted loam. One wide board 
across the middle should be fastened in place 
with wooden buttons, for the portion immediately 
behind the target will soon be shot to pieces and 
must be replaced. Buttons allow it to be easily 
removed. Such a box, set on edge, will stop the 
bullets and make it possible to recover the lead 
by sifting the sand. But unless the building in 
which the range is situated is of brick, stone or 
concrete, the stops should be backed by heavy 
planking. 

The targets are of pasteboard, and are hung an 
inch or so in front of the backstop. The simplest 
arrangement for sending them to their places and 
getting them back to the firing line is to have 
them hung from a trolley that travels back and 
forth by gravity on a very tight-stretched wire. 
By having at the shooting point some arrange- 
ment for raising and lowering the attachment 
of the wire at that end, the trolley can be made 
to travel back and forth at will. The target 
hangs from the trolley by one of the large spring 
“clips”? made to hold letters or other papers to- 
gether. 

Lighting the range, if shooting is to be done in 
the evening, is of course a matter that each club 
will have to work out for itself. All that it is nec- 
essary to remember is that no great amount of 
light is needed on the firing line, but the targets 
need all fhey can get, and that the target lights 
should be entirely screened from the shooting 
point. 

An outdoor range may be either a simple or a 
more difficult matter. If the club is content to use 
a natural backstop, such as a steep hill or a sand 
bank, and to dispense with target pits, it is simple; 
but if it is desired to have a pit, With regulation 
frames and marking devices, it is both expensive 





and laborious. Nevertheless, to any Junior Club 





dence in a weapon 
that he owns, and 
that he alone uses 
and takes care of, 
than in one that is 
common property. 
What rifle to se- 
lect is a matter that 
every boy must set- 
tle for himself, but 
there are certain 
things that it is well 
to consider. One 
reason why the gov- 
ernment is willing 
to help him form 
and maintain his 
club is that he may 
train himself into 
such a@ marksman 
that if the need shall 
arise his skill may 
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SQUATTING: 
IT LOOKS 
AWKWARD 
BUT IS 
REALLY FIRM 
AND 
COMFORTABLE 








be of service to the 
country. To be of 
the greatest service that skill 
should be skill with the miii- 
tary rifle. It is best, therefore, 
to choose a single-shot rifle 
of. good weight, with a large, 
thick forearm and military 
sights. Such a weapon, al- 
though it shoot only the little 
.22 caliber short cartridge, Will 
give him the “feel” and bal- 
ance of the military arm. 
There are several such rifles 























Shot strikes 


intelact. on the market from which he 


can choose. It is for arms of 
that kind alone that the Na- 
tional Board gave its order 
for several thousand .22 cali- 
ber rifles for indoor practice 
this year. 


AMMUNITION 
The best ammunition to use 


is either the Lesmok or the 
black-powder cartridges. 
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position, and ten from the 
prone position ; that is, flat on 
the belly, head toward the target, and rifle, fore- 
arm and hand free from artificial support. 

The ammunition must be the .22 caliber short 
rim-fire cartridge. The use of the sling strap is 
permitted in the prone position only. 

To qualify, a competitor must make not less 
than thirty-eight points standing and forty-two 
points prone, or a total of eighty points of a pos- 
sible one hundred. 


JUNIOR MARKSMAN OUTDOOR SMALL- 
BORE QUALIFICATION COURSE 

Here any .22 caliber rifle may be used, without 
restriction of trigger pull or weight, and any sights, 
including telescope. Any rim-fire .22 caliber car- 
tridge is permitted that has a lead bullet. Each 
competitor must fire forty shots: thirty of them at 
slow fire, and ten at rapid fire. Of the slow-fire 
course the first ten shots are from the prone posi- 
tion, the second ten kneeling, sitting or squatting, 
and the third ten 
standing. In the 





they went to 
France, for over 
there it is difficult 
to get space for 
proper training 
ranges. 

Every person of 
experience knows 
that a skillful rifle 
shot cannot be 
made in a few days 
or a few weeks: 
it takes long and 
careful training 
under competent 
instructors; but 
boys and young 
men learn more 
quickly than older 
men. 

All this gives 
point to the part 













rapid-fire course 
the ten shots are 
fired from the 
prone -position—in 
one minute if the 
rifle is a repeater, 
in two minutes if 
it is a single shot. 
SITTING: The use of the sling 
BODY is permitted in all 
SUPPORTED AT positions. The 
THE THREE qualification re- 
POINTS OF A quirement is one 
TRIANGLE hundred and sixty 
out of a possible 
two hundred—not 
less than thirty- 
eight for any string 
of ten shots. 

All matches must 
be shot in the pres- 








ence of a judge 


Avoid those loaded with 

smokeless powder. Not only 
are they less accurate, but they make the rifle 
harder to clean and to keep clean, and therefore 
are more likely to injure the rifling. 


THE RANGE 

The first requisite of the club, as an organiza- 
tion, is a range, and the first requisite of the range 
is safety. The kind of rifle practice that the Junior 
Clubs are getting would be well worth while if it 
did nothing more than encourage the members 
to do their shooting regularly, in a proper place, 
rather than promiscuously, at tin cans and bottles, 
in woods and open spaces where a stray bullet 
may do unexpected damage. 

The best kind of indoor range is that in which 
the spaces opposite the different targets are sep- 
arated from one another by short partitions, or in 
which one partition extends along the firing line, 
with a loophole for each target. Each shooter then 
has a sort of little booth to himself while he is 
firing his string. 
Each booth or tar- 


that desires to attempt the more difficult task, 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page will send detailed 
instructions. 


THE POSITIONS 


Prone. When you take your place on the firing 
line, lay yourself as flat as you can, your body at 
an angle of thirty-five to forty-five degrees to the 
line of sight, your legs wide apart and your toes 
turned out. Your left elbow should be directly 
under the rifle, which should rest on the palm of 
the left hand, with the fingers inclosing the fore- 
arm, but rather loosely. If the fingers clasp the 
rifle too tightly, any tremor in them will make 
your aim unsteady. Press the butt of the rifle 
firmly against the right shoulder, which should 
be well raised, and lay your cheek firmly to the 
comb of the stock. Let the right thumb lie, not 
across the grip of the stock, but along the right 
side of it; for if you form the habit of placing 
it otherwise, when you come to shoot a military 
rifle with service charge you are likely to get 
your nose or cheek severely bumped by the 
recoil. 

Standing. The feet should be well apart, turned 
out at an angle of seventy-five or eighty degrees, 
the heels so placed that a line drawn from the 
target would pass through both of them. The 
weight should be on the right foot, the right elbow 
well raised, the trunk above the hips thrown 
somewhat back, the upper part of the left arm 
close against the left side of the body, and the 
left elbow resting on the point of the left hip. 

Kneeling. The left side of the body is toward 
the target; right knee pointing to the right, along 
the firing line; right heel under the body and sup- 
porting its weight; left elbow resting on the left 
knee at the flat place just above and on the back 
side of the elbow. 

Sitting. Buttocks on the ground, legs in any 
position that is comfortable and gives a feeling of 
steadiness; both arms resting on the knees at the 
flat place just above and on the back side of the 
elbow 

Squatting. Body at about the same angle to 





the target as in kneeling, but both heels flat on the 
ground, and but- 





get should have a 
board platforin or 
bench raised about 
two feet from the 
floor, on solid legs 
or trestles, and 
large enough for 
the shooter to 
stretch out on com- 
fortably without 
having to let his 
feet project over 
the edge. One 
bench or platform 
for all the shooters 
is undesirable, for 
a@ single shooter, 
lying on it, may 
disturb, by moving, 
all the others. 

For a backstop 
nothing is simpler 












tocks clear of the 
ground ; elbows as 
in kneeling and sit- 
ting. 


AIMING 

The guide to your 
aim is the sights. 
If they are open 
sights, your task is 
to align the projec- 
ting “knife blade” 
of the front sight 
with the notch in 
the rear sight and 
with the bull’s-eye ; 
if the rear sight is 
@ peep sight, you 
must get the little 
peephole in align- 
ment with the front 
sight and the bull’s- 


KNEELING: 
ANOTHER 
POSITION WITH 
THREE POINTS 
OF SUPPORT 











eye. But in either 
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when grandpa marched 
home from war, Piso’s 
was an old favorite. To- 
day it is more popular 
and more widely used 
than ever. 


Piso’s gives prompt and 
effective relief. Soothes 
inflamed throats; eases 
tickling and relieves 
hoarseness. 


Ask your druggist for 
Piso’s—the old favorite. 


Contains No Opiate 


: Safe for 
Young and 
Old 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 



















How To Make Money 
With An Oliver 


Many boys pay for their 
own Oliver Typewriters 
by doing work for others. 
Easy to learn — fine for 
school work—wins bet- 
ter marks. Then when 
you grow up typing is a 
decided advantage. We send you an Oliver 
for five days’ free trial—then you pay $3 per 
month if you keep it. You can earn more than 
it costs every year. Write today for our free 
trial blank, catalog and full particulars. Boys 
everywhere are profiting by our liberal plan. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1907 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Price, $62.65. 
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BOYS WANTED 


Mane Big ater at Home 


We will send you 
20 of these won- 
derful banners — 


ous countries, Sell them at 10c each. ) - every per- 

son will buy one. Send us $1.00 when you have sold ten 

and keep the other $1.00 for your profit. ‘ eidl 
**Received at 90’cloc! 

sold out at 1.9% ett ascher, BioomBeld. Neb. “Sold out 

in one hour.’” rs, $ 

Hundreds of others have bonp 69 successful—you can colin 

money tool No money Ry just peng your name 

and address, We trus Write TO 


LIBERTY PUBLISHERS 
167 YW. Monroe St. Dept.7 Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t Wear 


- a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. 

springs or pads. 














No obnoxious 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Rider Agents Want d 
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wey and pty in the fa- ff 

mous “Ranger”’ line of bicycles, & 1 

DELIVERED FREE on approvali | 

and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big |Weadl 

free catalog and particuiars of our} | 

Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers and =. 









exactly what yon ae ae. ot bu 


until you 
get our prices, terms 
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Companion ‘“* Name -On”’ Knife 


This Knife, 3% inches long, two blades, is given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
yearly subscription; or sold ee $1.00. Delivered free. 
Write and print the name to be inserted. 
Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














CHICKENS SICK? Roup, Colds, Canker, 

Bowel Complaint, 
Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 


Al R PL AN E CHARACTERISTICS, By F. Bedell. 
A clear explanation Fh should 
read now. Postpaid $1.75. The Corner Bookstore, Ithaca. N.Y. 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR OCTOBER 


case there is one important thing to remember: 
you are not so to aim as to let the front sight cut 
into the circle of the bull’s-eye, but so that the 
point of it lies immediately under the bull’s-eye, 
with the thinnest possible line of white showing 
between them. In that way only can you see the 
whole bull’s-eye. And in using the open sight the 
top of the front sight should be brought even with 
the top of the “horns” of the rear-sight notch, and 
that line brought just below the lower edge of the 
bull’s-eye. 


LETTING OFF 


When you are about to aim, draw in a full 
breath, expel about half of it,—so that you are 
comfortable,— then hold your breath until you 
have fired the shot. In that way your hold will not 
be disturbed by your breathing. 

The final and supreme test, “letting off,” is 
nine tenths of the secret of good shooting, for you 
must release that striker without moving your 
sight the hundredth part of an inch. You cannot 
do it by pulling the trigger, but only by squeezing 
it. You will notice that as you apply pressure the 
trigger comes back quite perceptibly, yet the piece 
is not discharged. That lost motion is known as 
“crawl” or “creep” or “slack.’”’ You must learn 
just how much slack there is in the rifle that you 
use, and accustom yourself to taking it up as you 
are getting your aim, so that just as the front sight 
settles into its place immediately under the bull’s- 
eye, and all but touching it, the evenly increased 
pressure of your right forefinger discharges the 
piece. 

It is well worth while to devote considerable 
time to practicing the aim and the trigger squeeze 
without ammunition: that is, to take the proper 
position, aim and squeeze the trigger until the 
striker is released, but with no cartridge in the 
rifle. By keeping the eye steadily on the bull’s-eye 
you will soon be able to tell whether you are 
learning to let off without moving the sight from 
the point of aim. But in all such practice it is well 
to put a piece of rubber or leather between the 
end of the firing pin and the point of impact, so 
that the edge of the chamber will not be battered. 

As you progress in shooting skill you will soon 
discover that the practice is teaching you some- 
thing besides marksmanship: that you cannot 
smoke cigarettes or drink strong coffee or stay 
up late nights or overeat, and still shoot well. 
Rifle shooting calls for clean living and good 
habits, and it trains mind, body and nerves. When 
you can calmly “hang up” a bull’s-eye on your 
last shot in a match where you and your opponent 
are tied on the nineteenth, you will be ready and 
worthy to take to the rapid-fire course and the 
skirmish run on the outdoor range, with a man’s 
size rifle and the service charge; and you will be 
worth more to yourself as well as worth more to 
your country. 

If readers of this article choose to ask any ques- 
tions about it, the Editor of the Boys’ Page will 
gladly answer them. 
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SOLDIERS THREE 


N a square of pasteboard draw a diagram 

similar to the one shown in the accompany- 

ing figure. Make six counters—three of 
white pasteboard and three of darker-colored 
pasteboard, and number each set from one to 
three. Put the white counters on home places A, 
B and C, taking care that counter 1 goes to place 
A, counter 2 to place B and counter 3 to place C. 
In the same way arrange the other three counters 
in home places D, E and F. 

The object of a player is to get his three men 
first in his opponent’s home places in the proper 
order. If you have the white counters, your aim 
will be to get counter 1 in place D, counter 2 in 
place E and counter 3 in place F. 

The players take turns in moving. The pieces 
may move straight or diagonally ahead or side- 
wise to a vacant adjacent place, always in a 
straight line. They must never move backward, 
however, except under the conditions that are 
explained in the two following paragraphs. There 
is no jumping. 

If a player can arrange his three men in a 
straight line,—exclusive of the home line from 
which he starts,—so that by moving one of the 
men he can form a triangle,-he may do so at his 
option. For example, if one of the players should 
move one of his men so that his three pieces are 
on places A, G and K, he could take the counter 
on place A, move it to place J, and thus form the 
triangle J G K; or he could move it to place H, 
and thus form the triangle H G K. Moreover, he 
might take the counter on place K and move it to 
place B, and so form the triangle A G B. Again, 
he might take the counter on place G and move 
it to place C, and form the triangle A K C. 

If the player should have his three men on 
places J K L, he could take the piece on place L 
and move it to place G, and so form the triangle 
J GK. He should do the moving at the same play 
in which he forms the straight line: 

Should a player, by moving one of his pieces, 
form a triangle with two of his men and one of 
his opponent’s, he may take the opponent’s piece 
and put it in any vacant place on the board. If, 
for example, one of the players should have a 
man on place G and his opponent a man on place 
J, and the first player should move another of his 
men from place L to place K, and thus form the 
triangle J G K, the 
first player could, 
at his option, re- 
move his oppo- 
nent’s piece from 
place J to any va- 
cant place on the 
board. 

But if a player 
moves one of his 
pieces so that he 
forms with his one 
man atriangle with two of his opponent’s counters, 
the opponent has no right to touch the first player’s 
man. If a player should form at the same move a 
straight line with his three men and a triangle 
with two of his men and one of his opponent’s, he 
may not only make a triangle of his three men 
but may, at the same time, remove his opponent’s 
piece, if he so desires, to any vacant place on the 
board. 

Should a contestant at the same move form two 
triangles, in each of which there is one of his 





opponent’s men, he may remove, if he wishes,| }\ 


both of his opponent’s men to any vacant places 
on the board. 

Noticé that there are sixteen triangles in all— 
four large ones and twelve small ones. 
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Get ready for the 


indoor months 
JN WINTER your floors receive their hard- 


est usage. Protect and preserve their 
beauty with Lowe Brothers Durable Floor 
Varnish. 


It dries hard and firm with a brilliant 
lustre. Dance, walk or romp without restraint. 
Moving the piano, or “Bobbie” tatooing with 
Dad’s hammer does not chip it. It is dur- 
able and elastic. 


Wash it with hot or cold water. 
not turn white. 
Your request brings, with our compliments, 


“The House Outside and Inside.” Its beauti- 
fulcolor harmonies suggest the correct finishes. 


She Lowe Brothers 


490 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio A 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City J e 
Minneapolis Toronto 


It will 
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“SAMMIES” 
VEST POCKET TELESCOPE 


Fills a Real Need for Soldiers, Sailors, Boy 
Scouts, Hunters, Campers and Travelers 


























, ‘THs optical specialty comes at 
4 a most opportune time. The 
Cf demand for field glasses has been 
so great that none are to be ob- 
tained except at exorbitant prices. 





Now comes this remarkable new 
invention — “‘Sammies’”’ Vest 
Pocket Telescope. Dispens- 
ing with the costly metal tubes and 
putting practically the entire cost 
into the lenses, a Telescope has been pro- 
duced that compares in magnifying power 
with instruments costing several times as 
much. It is a practical, serviceable Tele- 
scope intended for the use of soldiers, Boy 
Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each lens is 
mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided 
with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, 
black leather case is furnished with each 
‘Telescope. 


Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost hinocular. 
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HOW TO GET THIS 
TELESCOPE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we will send you 
‘“‘“Sammies’’’ Vest Pocket Telescope, post- 
paid ; or sold for $1.75, postpaid. 





Weighs hut an ounce— 
fits the vest pocket. 







NoTE: The Telescope is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them 
for introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 
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Tbk any guestions you wish 
@ | about the contents of Uus Page 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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PATTERNS FOR GIRLS 


IMPLICITY in design and economy in mate- 
S rial should be the keynote of our war-time 

fashions. Here are four designs, all made 
from one pattern, that combine those desired quali- 
fications and that will give to a girl’s wardrobe 
such useful garments as the popular cape and the 
necessary kimono. , 
~ Every girl needs a kimono, and this year every 
girl will like to have a military cape, because it 
is just now so much in favor. She may 
have a fancy wrap, such as Fig. 1, in 








FIG. 2 


KIMONO 


for Fig. 4.) The goods is fifty inches wide, and 
about three yards will be needed. The cape has a 
military stand-up collar and a close-buttoned front 
that is fastened and decorated with buttons. 


THE CAPE PATTERN * 

To make the paper pattern for one half of the 
cape unfold two sheets of ordinary newspaper 
(four pages) and lay the paper flat on a table. 
Join together two of the longest sides so that 
they lap over one inch. Unfold another sheet of 
newspaper (two pages) 
and join it to one of the 





which it is possible to utilize an old fur 
coat or an old cloth coat and strips of os 
fur; or she may have a strictly military @ 
cape, such as Fig. 4, which may be either 
as long as the design here illustrated, or 
shorter if she wishes. For a kimono she 
may cheose the loose-fitting design in 
Fig. 2, which is made to be slipped on 
over the head, or the kimono in Fig. 3, 
which is strictly Grecian in effect. 

To make these patterns a girl should 
consult the directions for taking individ- 
ual measurements given in the Omnibus 
Pattern, which was published in the 
Family Page for September. But specific 
suggestions for measurements are here 
noted whenever an exception to the rule 





B longest sides of the sheets 
already joined (see dotted 
line Y), allowing one inch 
in the joining. Following 
the draft, measure ten 
inches down from A to a 
point marked D. Measure 
thirteen inches along the 
edge A C from A to the 
point marked C. Then 
“ ' measure seven inches 
from D on the line D C. 
From that point to A is 
eight and one half inches; 
mark that point A’. Then 
cut the curve D C, mak- 











is necessary. In making either of the 
kimonos, for example, measure the dis- 
tance from the highest point of the shoul- 
der seam to the length desired both back 
and front, allowing always for the hem. That 
gives the length of the goods. The goods. should 
be wide enough to reach the desired points (the 
elbows or wrists) when measured with the arms 
stretched out horizontally. 


COAT WRAP 
Fig. 1 shows an excellent way to make over an 
old fur coat or an old fur set with cloth. By fol- 
lowing the draft you will see how easily this gar- 
ment is made. If you cannot get one strip out of 


DRAFT FOR COAT WRAP 





your left-over coat, piece the coat, but remember 
always that when you 
match pieces of fur or of 


ing the indentation at A’, 
as indicated on the draft. 
That provides for the extra 
depth necessary for the 
shoulder line of the cape. 
Now measure forty inches down from D to point B. 
Then D B is one front of the cape. Measure four- 
teen inches from Y to F. Then from F measure in 
seven inches to point C’. Then cut along the line 
C C’. That should be forty-one inches long; and 
the distance from A’ to the centre of the curved 
line BC’ should be forty-three inches. That com- 
pletes the paper pattern for one half of the cape. 


THE COLLAR 


To make a paper pattern for the collar take a 
piece of newspaper twenty inches long and six 
inches wide; fold it in halves so that it 


SEE FIG. I 





plush you should see that 
the thickness of the pile 
on both pieces is exactly H 
alike where they join, and ; 
that the colors correspond. : 


measures six by ten inches. (See draft 
for collar.) Measure down the fold two 
inches on the left-hand corner. Mark 
. that point A. Measure four inches down 
from A and mark that D. Now measure 
- in an inch and a quarter from the upper 





When you have cut out 
the fur strip, sew the col- 
lar and cuffs in place. The 
ends of the cuffs should be i 
seamed up and tacked A 
firmly together. Next 
baste the lining to the fur 
and slip stitch it in place. 
Small crocheted loops 
placed inside on the lining . 
along the back at the 
waistline and at the side 
fronts hold the cord that 
ties the wrap in place. 


JAPANESE KIMONO 
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right-hand corner of the paper and mark 
the place C. Then measure down three 
inches from that right-hand corner and 
mark that B. Now cut a line that curves 
toward you from A to C. Cut a straight 
line from C to B, and from B to D cut a 
curved line as you did in cutting from 
A to C. The centre of the curve A C 
should be one and three quarters inches 
from the outer straight edges. of the 
paper; and the centre of the lower curve, 
D B, should be three quarters of an inch 
from the lower edge of the paper. Place 
the pattern on the cloth and cut the 
cloth. 

In cutting the cloth for the main part 





The second pattern 
should be cut and sewed 
along the dotted lines. 
(See the draft diagram for 
Fig. 2.) This pattern can 
be made either to slip on 














of the cape, be sure to cut each half of 
the cape separately. Do it first by laying 
the paper pattern on the goods, having 
D B along the straight of the goods. Then 


JAPANESE 





FIG. 3 


GRECIAN 
KIMONO 


the collar pattern. Sew the lining and the goods 
along the straight and upper edges. Turn the 
collar right side out and insert the stiffening. That 
completes the collar. Now sew the gathered edge 
of the goods to the outer edge of the stiffening of 
the collar and sew the lining edge to the inner side 
of the stiffening of the collar. Then turn in the 
lower edges of the collar and slip stitch it in place. 
Add two buttons. and two buttonholes at the ends 
of the collar. Then sew on the buttons that are to 
fasten and ornament the front of 
the cape. The cape is then com- 





FIG. 4 


MILITARY 
CAPE 


name of comacy-come, with which all households 
should be familiar. It is played to best advantage 
round an open fire with the leader in a rocking- 
chair and the other players on hassocks, and it is 
always started by some one’s proposing suddenly, 
“‘Let’s play comacy-come.”’ 

The next step is a story, told by the leader, 
concerning some character or event in history, 
mythology or legend. For example, “This person’s 
name begins with N,” she says—and proceeds to 
tell about the young man who looked 
so long at himself in the pool that he 








plete. 

You may either slip stitch a 
pocket in the lining of the cape 
or you may make a pocket in the 
lining before you sew the lining 
to the goods. You may also make 
this cape longer or shorter, if you 
wish; but in reducing or enlarg- 
ing it be careful that the curved 
edge at the bottom of the cape cor- 
responds in proportionate meas- 
urements to those given here for 


BC’. 
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HALLOWEEN GAMES 


AMES for Halloween fes- 
tivities are as necessary for 
the full enjoyment of the 

occasion as roasted apples, jack- 
o’-lanterns and popped corn. Here 
are two that are suited to the 
spirit of the fate and that are sure 
to make plenty of fun: 


GREAT SPOON MYSTERY 
One of the two persons who are 





finally turned into a flower. No names 
are mentioned, of course, since men- 
tioning names would disclose the secret, 
and no one may speak until, at the 
end, the leader leans forward and says 
quickly, with lifted finger, ‘‘Comacy- 
come! Who is it?” Then those who 
know cry, “Narcissus!” and those who 
do not know settle back and hope for 
better luck next time. 

The hero of the second story may be 
Phaéthon, the fabled boy who drove 
his father’s fiery steeds and had a run- 
away; or the boy “‘beginning with A” 
who was a king in disguise and burned 
the peasant’s cakes. A certain adven- 
ture bearing the initials G. F. will 
nearly always be recognized as the 
search for the Golden Fleece; a great 
historical event, the D. I., as the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and J, a hero of the present 
war, who defeated the Germans at the 
battle of the Marne, as Joffre. Even 
songs and nursery rimes can be used. 

A few easy guesses should be scat- 
tered through the game to encourage 








to perform the trick goes out of 
the room. Her partner arranges 
five spoons in a row on a table, 
asks the company to select one 
of them and promises that the “magician” who 
has withdrawn will pick it out on her return. The 
performer in the room must,.of course, know 
which spoon is selected. When the second per- 
former returns the first one points at the spoons, 
one after another, apparently at random. Her 
partner signifies dissent at each until the proper 
one is indicated, when, if the trick has been 
properly done, she will always identify it. 

The solution is simple once you know it. Each 
performer mentally numbers the spoons from 
each end—that is, the two outside ones are each 
both five and one; the two next to them are each 
both two and four; the middle one, of course, is 
number three from either end. Each performer 
must keep account of the number of spoons at 
which the first performer points. When that num- 
ber is the same as the number of the spoon in its 
order on the table, the second performer knows 
that it is the chosen spoon. 

For example, if the audience chooses the middle 
one, the inside performer will indicate it the third 
time she asks the question, “Is it this one?” If 
the chosen spoon is the second from the right, the 
performer may point at one other spoon before 
pointing at it, or she may consider it the fourth 
from the left and point to three others first, with- 
out confusing her partner. In the same way, the 
spoon on either end may be indicated either the 


KIMONO 





apply the paper pattern again and cut the 








over the head or to fasten 
up the front. Here, as in 
the draft for the Grecian 
kimono, it is well to allow 
several inches in the measurements to give a full 
blouse effect to the upper part of the garment. 
The neck opening should be large enough to let 
the kimono slip over the head, and should be 
bound with bias silk bands or with ribbon. Ribbon 
inserted in this binding will help to hold the open- 
ing firmly in place. Four buttonholes, indicated 
by A, B, C, D, are planned to carry the beaded 
cord that holds the garment in place. By raising 
the arms to the height of the shoulders the exact 
position of the buttonholes can be determined. To 
make sleeves that are fashioned like the loose- 
flowing Japanese sleeves cut the goods as far as 
the place where you would otherwise make but- 
tonholes. Join A to C and B to D; then sew up 
the inner and lower edges of the sleeves. 


GRECIAN KIMONO 

The Grecian kimono in Fig. 3 is made to slip 
over the head. The neck opening is cut in a dia- 
mond or V-shape, and should be bound with rib- 
bon or with elastic. (See draft for Fig. 3.) You 
may fasten little V’s of lace in place there with 
snaps attached to keep the opening in place when 
the garment is worn. The ribbon that is sewed 
along the neck opening should be long enough to 
pass round the figure several times as a girdle 
cord. The hem at the ends of the sleeves and at 
the bottom of the skirt can be stenciled or em- 
broidered with a Grecian border design. 

The military cape in Fig. 4 is a little more 
difficult to make. A paper pattern should be made 
before attempting to cut the material. (See draft 


KIMONO 





DRAFT FOR JAPANESE 
SEE FIG. 2 


other half of the cape. 
In joining both parts 


AIC 


first or the fifth time. The double counting makes 
it very difficult for the 
company to guess the 





seam the two pieces to- 
gether along the bias 
edges,C CO’. If you wish 
to line the cape, cut the lining 
in the same way, following the 
directions accurately. The col- 
lar is made from the goods that 
is left after the cape is cut. It 
is four inches wide and twenty 
inches long. It should be curved, 
as in the draft. 

To make the cape, first seam §* 
the goods along the bias edges, = Posse eee 
CC’. That is the back seam. Do 
the same with the lining, if you 
have a lining. Then lay the 
goods right side up and the lin- q 
ing right side down and baste 
the edge BC’. It is well to 
baste the entire lining in posi- 
tion on the goods before stitch- 
ing the goods. Seam B C’. Now 
turn the goods right side out, 
make a hem two and one half 
inches wide on the straight edge 
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solution. The trick re- 
quires a little practice, 
for it is easy to confuse 
your partner and give 
her a wrong lead; but 
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(D B), and turn the lining in 
under sufficiently so that the 
buttonhole strip is not faced 
with lining but with goods. 

In sewing the main part of 
the cape to the collar be sure 
to gather both lining and cape 
separately to twenty inches. 
Make the collar by cutting a 
strip of goods, one of stiffening 
and one of lining according to 
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DRAFT FOR COLLAR OF CAPE 
SEE FIG. 4 


DRAFT FOR ONE HALF OF 
THE MILITARY CAPE 
SEE FIG. 4 


it is really very simple if the 
double count is kept in mind. 


COMACY -COME 


There is atwilight game well 
suited to Halloween ‘frolics, 
called by the inexplicable 


DRAFT FOR GRECIAN 
SEE FIG. 3 


the y ger players. Always, of course, 
the great moment is just at the last, 
when the story stops short with a thrill- 
ing, ‘‘Comacy-come! Who is it?” 

After a while the children themselves 
will tell the stories, and the more they tell the 
more they will read in search of material. Comacy- 
come offers a fine opportunity for getting ac- 
quainted with prominent characters of the past 
and of the present. The best of it is that the game 
makes them real flesh-and-blood people. 
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WHAT NOT TO DO IN COLLEGE 
Ill. Relating College to Real Life 


F you are entering college this year, you must 
not fail to realize that you are beginning your 
college career at a time when your country is 

in the midst of a new period in its history—the 
period of a great war. The shadow of that conflict 
is reflected in every phase of our national life; 
and everywhere there are great changes that even 
our colleges, isolated groups as they are and as 
they have always been, have not escaped. You 
must, then, begin immediately to adjust yourself 
to meet the new conditions and to try to determine 
clearly your aims in seeking a college education. 
One of them should be future service to your 
country. 

Your attitude toward your college studies, your 
point of view toward college life, must be adjusted 
to meet not only the demands of the present but 
also those of the future. It is, then, your duty not 
only to continue your education as far as it is 
possible but also to continue it With that new spirit 
of service. Your college will train you to “do your 
bit” later by preparing you now to do your college 
work so well that you will be trained and equipped 
to do whatever your country may have in store 
for you in the future. Your war service, then, for 
the present is to get the very best out of your 
opportunities while you are at college, and to give 
some of your leisure time to the patriotic enter- 
prises of your community or of your college. 

Thus far you have been reminded in this series 
of “‘don’ts” of many things that have had little to 
do with the subject of your studies or with college 
traditions. Every college has its traditions; and 
much of the time and energy of each generation 
of college girls is devoted to conserving them. 
The “odd” classes have their own traditions that 
are always preserved in their songs; the “even’’ 
classes have theirs; and beyond and above both 
are the traditions of the college itself, which all 
classes uphold. You will soon learn them, as you 
will learn to respect the seniors and to be loyal to 
your own class. You will see that athletics are 
popular partly because honors in athletic contests 
are won by merit and because they foster the 
spirit of team play that is so useful in building 
character. You will soon learn that the girls who 
give up college “sings” and games for “proms” 
and other social affairs outside college are not 
looked upon with favor by their mates, for tra- 
dition has it that college affairs should always 
come first in the life of a college girl; and you will 
soon learn that the girl who is most popular is the 
friendly girl—the girl who is sincere, natural and 
democratic. 

All those traditions you will learn-to respect, 
and rightly. But don’t respect those traditions that 
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ask you to pretend that all your classes bore you, 
that all assignments for lessons are outrageous, 
and that all examinations are terrible. Don’t be 
afraid to confess to a liking for Shaw or Shake- 
speare. Remember that intelligent persons have 
read those authors, not for three hours’ credit, 
but for pleasure. Don’t groan.over your work, 
but bring to it the same spirit that you bring to 
your play. You will have plenty of time to do all 
the work that is required of you. Remember al- 
ways that you are to devote yourself not so much 
to memorizing facts as to learning how to study 
and to cultivating a scholarly attitude. 

Don’t fail to take a bird’s-eye view of college 
Row and then, to give you the right perspective, 
so that you can appreciate the relation of college 
life to real life. Such a view will constantly remind 
you of the fact that college is not a normally con- 
stituted society, not real life. Real life lies outside 
college. In ademocracy it is a self-governing, self- 
supporting community made up of persons of all 
ages, linked in interests to other similar commu- 
nities. And as college is neither self-governing 
nor self-supporting, since it consists of two age 
groups and is isolated in its interests, it is a mis- 
take to think of it as the normal, the ideal life. 
If you adjust your viewpoint often in that way, 
you will make yourself safe from that after-college 
period of unhappiness which comes to so many 
girls who have failed to recognize the true rela- 
tionship of college to life. 

Don’t prepare to join that group of alumnz who 
say, “College days are the happiest.”’ That is only 
another way of admitting that your college days 
were a failure, for they failed to teach you to 
make each future day increasingly happy. And, 
in this connection, it is well to remember that you 
should never let yourself drift away from the in- 
terests of your boy and girl friends at home. Keep 
up those old friendships. Later on they may help 
to lead you back to your place in your community. 

Four years of college life is quite likely to make 
you near-sighted unless you are constantly on 
your guard against selfish isolation; unless you 
make a constant effort to keep in touch with the 
world outside the college yard. Don’t neglect to 
read the daily papers and the magazines. Remem- 
ber that there are still babies and grandmothers 
in the world. And when you have finished your 
college days and are about to enter real life, be 
prepared to broaden your horizon again. For just 
as you had to broaden it when you left high school 
to enter college, so you must prepare to leave be- 
hind you when you graduate many of the standards 
that are peculiar to college. In college, for exam- 
ple, you think that if you are faithful in your 
attendance on your classes and spend the re- 
quired time in preparing your recitations you 
should receive credit for your work. But in real 
life such a standard will not hold, for there you 
are judged by what you accomplish, not by the 
amount of time that you spend in doing it. 
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APPLE RECEIPTS FOR HALLOWEEN 


PPLES in many forms are always included in 

A the menu for a Halloween luncheon and the 

list of refreshments for a Halloween party. 

The following receipts give a variety of ways in 
which they can be served: 

Apple Marmalade Sandwiches.—T ake one pound 
of apples, two ounces of sugar and one ounce of 
butter. Peel, core and quarter the apples, and 
cook them slowly with the sugar and the butter 
until they are soft. Put the mixture through a fine 
sieve and let it stand until it is cold. The marma- 
lade makes a delicious filling for sandwiches made 
of thin slices of bread. 

Apple and Blackberry Jam Cordial.—The ingre- 
dients required for this drink are four pounds 
of apples, two pounds of preserved blackberries 
and four and one half pounds of sugar. To make 
the jam, mix the blackberries with one pound of 
the sugar and let them stand for twelve hours. 
Then stew them until the juice is extracted from 
the berries. Next pare, core and cut the apples 
into thick slices and add the blackberry juice that 
has been strained from the berry mixture. Add 
the rest of the sugar and boil the apples for about 
forty-five minutes. Pour the pulp into jars, cover 
them securely and keep them in a dry, cool place 
until you wish to use them. To mix the cordial, 
take such quantity of the jam as you need and 
dilute it with water and lemon juice. Strain out 
the pulp and you have a refreshing drink. 

Apple Meringue Pie.—Take six large apples, 
three ounces of sugar, two ounces of butter, three 
eggs, half a lemon, some ground cinnamon and 
some ground clove. Peel, core and slice the apples. 
Cook them slowly in a saucepan with the sugar and 
one tablespoonful of water until they are tender; 
then rub them through a fine sieve. Put the apple 
pulp into a saucepan, add the lemon rind finely 
grated, the lemon juice and a good pinch of clove 
and cinnamon. Reheat the mixture, stir in the 
butter and the yolks of the eggs, and cook it until 
it thickens. Line a pie plate with pie pastry, as 
you would for lemon pie, pour in the apple mixture 
and bake it in a moderate oven until the pie is set. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and 
sweeten it with a little confectioners’ sugar. Drop 
it on the top of the pie as you do for a lemon pie, 
sprinkle it with confectioners’ sugar and cook it 
in a hot oven until it is brown. 

Apple Sherbet.—Make a juicy, sweet apple sauce 
and cook it until it is free from lumps and of the 
consistency of thick cream. Add a small amount 
of lemon juice. Freeze it in.an ice-cream freezer. 
When frozen it is a white, creamy sherbet. 
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A CASHMERE EVENING SCARF 


N response to a request from a reader explicit 
directions are here given for making the cash- 
mere evening scarf that was described and 

illustrated in the article, Some Gifts for a Grad- 
uate, in the Girls’ Page for May. The scarf is 
eighteen inches wide and two yards long. The 
materials required are a strip of cashmere and a 
strip of satin (for the lining), each two yards long 
and one half yard wide. Velvet, satin, or chiffon 
lined with shadow lace may also be used. 

Embroider the ends of the cashmere in any de- 
sign. Wool embroidery of contrasting colors in 
long and short stitches, French knots done in 
floss, a decorative design in beads or in net that 
is appliquéd on the cashmere, or a flower pattern 
outlined in gold thread may be used. 

When the embroidery is finished, lay the strips 
of cloth together, making sure that the right sides 
of both lining and cloth are facing each other. 
Sew round the two long sides and one short side 
with a running stitch or on the machine. Then turn 
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the scarf inside out and slip stitch the ends of the 
other short side together. Finish the scarf by press- 
ing it. 
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KEEPING BOARDERS SUCCESSFULLY 


[The sixteenth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home] 


HEN two young women decided to take 

boarders they made up their minds to study 

the business thoroughly in order that they 
might succeed. They believed that there is art in 
even that most practical and commonplace work. 
It happened that a boarding house in the city 
where they lived was changing hands. The owner, 
having failed to keep the business on a sound 
financial basis, suggested to the two friends that 
they take it over and see what they could do. 

They considered the matter carefully. Neither 
of them had had any business training, and they 
realized that the venture would require shrewd- 
ness and sound judgment, for they had very little 
capital. But both had come from homes of old- 
fashioned charm and wide hospitality, and the 
memory of the influences that made those homes 
so fine gave them their inspiration. So they bor- 
rowed the money necessary for their first ex- 
penses, and set to work to make the boarding 
place over into a home. 

The house was pleasantly situated. It was, in 
reality, two houses combined, and was furnished 
with heavy carpets and plush and upholstered 
furniture, after the fashion of fifty years ago. The 
girls sold all of the furniture for which they could 
find a market, and gave away the rest of it. Then, 
armed with soap, paint and a paintbrush, they set 
out to rejuvenate the old rooms. 

They stripped the walls of their gaudy paper, 
tinted them in simple, restful shades, and hung 
them with a few good reproductions of famous 
pictures. They stained the floors and covered 
them with plain ingrain rugs in solid colors that 
harmonized with the walls. Inexpensive but artis- 
tic reproductions of old-fashioned furniture were 
substituted for the original, clumsy pieces. Under 
such skillful supervision the house gradually took 
on an air that was at once modern and homelike. ' 

As the house is to-day, a certain cosy simplicity 
is the keynote of everything. The dining rooms 
are, as they should be, the most inviting of all. 
The meals are served on numerous small tables, 
each of which is the centre of a sociable circle 
the year round. Odd bits of china are used instead 
of an entire service of one color. English pottery 
in gay, flowered patterns, old blue ware and 
Canton, Dresden and Wedgwood china are used 
discriminatingly and with an eye to contrasts. 
Each little table has its touch of individuality, 
and each its special bit of brightness in the form 
of a floral centrepiece. The back yard has been 
transformed into a summer tea garden. 

The same discriminating care marks the choice 
and preparation of the food. Plain cooking is the 
rule; and the best dairy products and the best 
vegetables and fruits in season are provided. 

A great many boarding houses look upon their 
patrons in the mass rather than as individuals; 
but the young managers of this boarding house 
consult the tastes of each boarder. Light Japanese 
trays and dainty breakfast sets are provided for 
the benefit of those who do not care to come down 
to the morning meal. The small extra charge of 
five cents a portion for serving breakfast in the 
room makes the boarders feel free to indulge 
themselves if they wish. Announcements of lec- 
tures, music, art exhibitions and special church 
services are handed to the various guests, accord- 
ing to their interests; but the study of individual 
tastes is made in an unobtrusive way: nothing is 
ever forced upon a guest. 

To-day the young women have repaid the money 
they borrowed. There is nothing phenomenal 
about their success. They look upon it as a per- 
fectly natural outgrowth of their original plan, 
and they feel sure that other women can succeed 
just as well. No doubt they are right—if the other 
women have, as they had, the temperament and 
imagination; for it takes quite as much imagina- 
tion and as much knowledge of human nature to 
make a boarding house successful as to write a 
good novel. 
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OUR HABITS 


ONSIDERING how intelligent we are about 
our horses and our dogs, it is surprising how 
very unintelligent we frequently are about 

ourselves. If we want a dog to charge or heel or 
fetch a stick, we devote time and patience to train- 
ing him. We do not expect a dog, even with his 
sagacity, to form good habits without the most care- 
ful oversight. Yet many of us expect ourselves to 
acquire good habits more or less by chance. 

To think of ourselves as masters of our habits 
is to bait a trap for our own moral death. What 
we are at this moment, what we can do at this 
moment, depends not only upon making up our 
minds at the time being but also upon how we 
have made up our minds countless other times in 
thousands of minutes already gone by and now 
out of our control. The one thing we cannot con- 
trol is the past; it may, however, control us for 
good or for evil. 

There is nothing in the moral life so dangerous 
as a vacuum; anything may get into an empty 
space, and it might happen to be something bad 
that, with ample room and the yeast of evil im- 
pulse, frequently repeated would grow into a bad 
habit. Acquiring even the least of good habits is 
a positive benefit, for the good crowds into our 
moral consciousness and makes space for the evil 
impossible. There is another value besides: it is 
only by attention to the inconsiderable things that 
are right that we get the necessary strength and 
discipline for the great issues of life. 

The fact that we should remember in forming 
habits is that our minds and hearts are the meeting 
ground of strange conflicts; that good and bad in 
us are making opposite suggestions; that each is 
striving for the mastery; and that sometimes we 
are so self-deluded that the bad may seem to be 
the good. At any hour the beginnings of a vicious 
habit, perhaps through the suggestion of some one 
else or by.our own carelessness, indifference or 
faults, may find their way into our hearts. 

The price we must pay for continually proving 
and possessing the good is eternal vigilance. Often 
a sort of pig-headedness in self-assertion, in self- 
management, sets up its ownership. That is one 
reason why discipline — submitting ourselves in 
some ways to the will of others—is good for us all, 
big and little, young and old. It is the best and 
often the only means of breaking down the will- 
fulness that is likely to enter any one of us at any 
moment. 











that you are using the wrong method 
of cleansing for your type of skin. 

The following famous Woodbury 
treatment will keep your skin free 
from this disfiguring trouble. 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin 
is reddened. Then with a rough washcloth 


work upa heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward motion. 

Rinse with clear hot water. Then with cold 


—the colder the better. If possible, rub 
your face for 30 seconds with a /ump of ice. 
Dry the skin carefully. 

Do not expect to get the desired results by 
using this treatment for a time and then 
neglecting it. But make it a daily habit 
and it w2/7 give you the clear, attractive 
skin that the steady use of Woodbury’s 
always brings. 

To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the washcloth in 
the treatment above. Then, protect the 

fingers with a handkerchief and press 

out the blackheads. Thereafter use the 
above Woodbury treatment in your 
daily toilet. 














The Woodbury booklet of skin treatments 
is wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. You will find that for a month 
or six weeks of this Woodbury treatment 
and for general cleansing use, a 25c cake 
will be sufficient. Get a cake today. It is for 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Write today for week’s size cake.—For 
6c we will send you a trial size cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough to last 
for a week of any Woodbury treatment, 
together with the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.’ For 12c, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and Facial Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2110 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2110 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 























“Tt Tastes 


Just Like Hallowe’en” 


EECH-NUT Peanut Butter sandwiches are 
just the thing to serve at the Hallowe’en 


party. 


What could be better than the taste of peanuts 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. is 
the fresh-roasted peanut taste made tastier! 
Because it contains the best peanuts grown 
in America—two kinds—blended and crushed 


for any party? 


ce 
to real cream of peanuts.’’ 


Order a jar today. Be sure it’s Beech-Nut 
—the peanut butter that is so nourishing. 


Booklet of 101 New Recipes on Request 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


‘Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BeEcH-NuT PackINcG Co., 
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THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 





Many New Improvements. This is the only 
machine in the world having the wonderful new 
We have 
also added a new Shuttle Ejector, Ball-Bearing Steel Pitman, Head Latch, Solid- 
side Cabinet—all in addition to the regular features of a high-grade machine. 


You May Try It Three Months 
Before Deciding 


Our plan makes it possible for you to try this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before deciding. 
If not satisfactory we refund your money and take back 
machine at our expense. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique system of selling 
direct from factory to home effects a large saving for each purchaser. 
We offer a choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and 
rotary models, guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, and 
pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. Shipment 
made from four conveniently located shipping points in Eastern, 


Automatic Plate-Tension Release. 





The New Portable Electric 


‘Equal to Every Requirement 


Will do all kinds of plain or 
fancy sewing equally well 


is equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best attach- 
ments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on 
sheer material, or hemming, ruffling, quilting 
or braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 













Central and Western sections. 
A Postal Request will bring our Free Illustrated Booklet and full particulars by return mail 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New - —--~ sataaes may begin at any time during 


Sener os or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Gompanion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 

will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


SWIMMERS’ CRAMP 


HE cramp that sometimes seizes upon 
swimmers and occasionally so inca- 
pacitates them that they drown,—or, it 
may be, kills them before they have 
time to drown,—does not differ in na- 
ture from muscular cramp on dry land. 

In the fatal form of swimmers’ cramp, however, 

there is another element of much more serious 

import. 

A simple muscular cramp is a painful spasmodic 
contraction of a muscle, or more commonly of a 
limited segment of a muscle. It occurs suddenly 
—often without any evident cause. Most often it 
affects the muscles of the calf, but it frequently oc- 
curs in the arm, the abdomen, the back, and even 
in the intestines. The cramps may seem to have no 
cause, but a little observation on the part of the 
person who is subject to them will usually show 
that they occur more frequently when he is fatigued 
or when his skin is exposed to the cold air, or when 
he makes some unaccustomed movement, like 
“stretching” in bed in the morning. Those, of 
course, are likely to prevail in the water. The 
swimmer not infrequently goes in at the end of a 
day of fatiguing work or play and often when he is 
overheated ; and, furthermore, the kicking motions 
in the water are not dissimilar to “stretching.” 

The fact that swimmers’ cramp is more likely to 
attack the muscles of the abdomen or of the back 
than is the ordinary muscular cramp that occurs 
on dry land is one reason why it is so formidable. 
If the swimmer is attacked in the calf of one leg, 
he can tread water with the other or can turn on 
his back and float for a while until the contraction 
ceases; but when a painful spasm of the muscles 
of the trunk occurs he may not be able to get into 
a safe position and wait for it to pass. In such a 
case, moreover, he is more likely to lose his head 
—which, of course, is fatal ; for if there is one thing 
that a swimmer must always do, especially when 
in danger, it is to keep his wits about him. 

The most dangerous thing about swimmers’ 
cramp, however, is that the cold sometimes in- 
duces a spasm of the arteries. That may send the 
blood pressure to such a height that the heart be- 
comes unable to contend with it and stops beating; 
or acute anzemia of the brain may occur; or there 
may even be rupture of one of the cerebral arter- 
ies—and death from apoplexy. Arterial cramp 
occurs more often in elderly persons, and for that 
reason no one over sixty should attempt to bathe 
in very cold or rough water or go beyond his depth. 
Besides keeping your head and waiting until the 
cramp subsides there is nothing to do, although 
perhaps you may shorten the attack by pinching 
or rubbing the seat of the spasm. 
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MASTER YOUR MEDIUM 


OTHER, what’s a medium?” demanded 
one of the boys at a breakfast table 
the other day. 

“Medium?” repeated the mother. “I 
suppose you mean a person who is 
used in efforts to communicate with 

spirits—like the experiments of the Society for 

Psychical Research, for example.” 

Roy shook his head. “No, that can’t be it.” 

“Perhaps Roy means medium in the sense we 
use it in to describe his general average at school!” 
said Pauline slyly. 

Roy grinned good-naturedly. ‘‘No; that’s not it, 
either. It’s something you work with.” 

“Why, so it is! You’ve described it yourself,” 
said the mother. “For example, the clay that the 
potter uses is his medium. But how did you hear 
it used in that sense?” 

“A man talking to us at school to-day,” ex- 
plained her son. “He’s in charge of this big war 
fund they’re going to raise here, and he was telling 
us how to help. He said, ‘Put your heart and soul 
into it; give enough time to insure success—and 
master your medium !’”’ 

“That’s a rather cryptic remark to address to a 
crowd of youngsters,” said the head of the house. 
“I don’t believe I could quite define that myself.” 

“I don’t know about definitions,” said the 
mother, “but nobody practices that mastery of 
your material any better than you do. How about 
all your Rotary Club members turning out to work 
for the last Liberty Loan?” 

“Oh, they’d have done that anyhow!” said the 
governor of the club. 

“T heard Judge Wittecomb say you could do 
more with the men in this town than anybody in 
it, dad,” put in Pauline. 

“Anybody could get good work out of them if he 
would study them a bit,” protested her father. 

Pauline looked up quickly. “‘I know what it 
means when it comes to Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association work,” she said. “If you study 
your girls and what will appeal to them in the way 
of work or sport, you can do twice as much with 
them. You remember the Saturday afternoon 
‘hikes,’ mother?” 

Mrs. Campbell smiled ruefully. “‘I certainly do! 
How sure Miss Archer was that the office girls 
would want to spend their precious half holidays 
in long walks over bleak winter roads, and how 
absolutely she failed to realize their point of view 









































or to understand their reluctance, until the scheme 
died a lingering death under her very eyes!” 

Roy had lapsed into soher thought. He had re- 
cently become president of the Boys’ League in 
the grammar school, and, although he was flattered 
by the prominence of the position, he had seemed 
to be totally unwilling to bestir himself to win the 
coéperation of the members. Only the week before 
the Red Cross had asked the League to take part 
in a parade, but when Roy arrived at the starting 
point a meagre handful of Leaguers greeted him. 
The committee thought it best to omit that feature 
from the programme. 

Now Roy raised his head and glanced round the 
table at the other interested faces. 

“‘Maybe that’s what made such a mess of my 
League business,” he said honestly. “I guess if I 
want to get anything out of those fellows I’ll have 
to find out what they are keen to do. After this, 
‘medium’ will be my middle name!” 
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OVERWORKING “LONDON” 


T is curious that the name London is more 
I generally known the world over than the name 
England is. In commercial circles “London” 
stands for most articles of English manufacture. 
In all the East it represents a nation. The author 
of Under the Red Crescent, who was a surgeon of 
the Turkish army in 1877, found that in the near 
East, no farther away than Bulgaria, “London” 
served to identify him. It did even more than that 
in a conversational way, as he tells us in his book. 
My first landlord — who was landlord in name 
only, for of course I never paid him any rent—was 
a Bulgarian, he says, and his daughter was one of 
the few pretty women that I ever saw in Bulgaria. 
Conversation with her, however, was restricted 
by our ignorance of each other’s language, for I 
knew scarcely any Bulgarian, and the only word 
of English that she could say was “ London.” 
Wherever I saw that girl she would show her 
white teeth with a charming smile, flash her big, 
black eyes, and with beautiful irrelevance ejacu- 
late, “London!” 

Whether she knew what London means I cannot 
say, but her limited vocabulary expressed more in 
its way than the gushing phrases of many more 
brilliant talkers. 

When she said “London” with a bright air of 
welcome and a frank smile as I came home at 
night tired out with my day’s work, I knew that 
she meant, “Good evening, doctor! I hope you 
haven’t had a very bad day to-day; and see, here 
is your toast and coffee ready.” 

When she uttered the word with a backward 
turn of the head and with a pretty glance as she 
passed out of the door, it was very evident that 
she was really saying, ‘Good night now, doctor! 
Pleasant dreams to you, and I hope a Russian 
shell won’t find you in the morning.” 
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A FACETIOUS REPORTER 


N my first visit to Cripple Creek by train, 
QO writes Mr. Raphael Pumpelly in his Rem- 

iniscences, I had quickly risen from an 
altitude of six thousand feet to one of almost ten 
thousand, adding greatly to the apparent weight 
of my legs and to the effort of walking to the 
hotel. An enterprising reporter who had watched 
my registering accosted me: 

“Mr. Pumpelly, would you mind telling me how 
you like Cripple Creek?” 

“‘T have only just come from the station,” I 
answered. 

‘Well, how do you like what you did see?” 

“My eyes were glued to the board walk, and 
that seemed too narrow for safety in a town full 
of saloons.” 

“Were you ever in a mining camp before?” 

“Ves 

- Weil, how does Cripple Creek compare with 
those you have seen?” 

I laughed. “‘Oh, it overtops them by— several 
thousand feet,” and I went away.The next morning 
some one gave me a Denver paper containing an 
account of the interview by its reporter. 


A SCIENTIST IN CAMP 

Rachel Pumpelly has arrived in Cripple Creek. He is the 
author of several books on Egypt. He is about ninety years 
old. He sports a gray beard that reaches to his knees, and 
in. his get-up he closely resembles Rip Van Winkle. 

The moral seems to be: do not try to have fun 
with the reporter. 
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A WISE PRECAUTION 


COUNTRY minister of whom the San Fran- 
A cisco Argonaut tells us was driving a spirited 
horse through a village in the wide territory 
through which his duties took him when he over- 
took the local physician, who happened to be on 
foot. 

“Jump in, doctor!” he said, pulling up. “I’ve got 
a horse here that goes pretty well.” 

The doctor jumped in, and the minister drove off. 
Within ten minutes the horse had bolted, tipped 
over the carriage and spilled both the men. 

The doctor jumped to his feet and felt himself 
over to see whether he were injured. “Look here,” 
he exclaimed, “what do you mean by inviting me 
to ride behind an animal like that?” 

“Well,” gasped the minister, “‘ luckily this time 
there’s no bones broken; but I always like to 
have a doctor with me when I drive that horse.” 
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more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are none. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
September, 1918, Joseph W. Vinal, Notary Public. 
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Proof— 


in Inches 


Baby’s steady growth into healthy, 
sturdy childhood is proof of 
Mother’s wisdom in giving him a 
good start on Eagle Brand. 


When Nature’s own food failed 
to nourish, Mother chose Eagle 
Brand because she herself had 
thrived on it in infancy. For over 
60 years Eagle Brand has been the 
standard infant food. 


Eagle Brand is prepared from 
pure, rich cow’s milk. It is always 
uniform in quality—in cleanliness 
—and above all, in purity. It is 
easily digested and assimilated. 


At better drug and grocery 
stores. 


Our two little books—the new 
*‘Baby’s Biography”’ and ‘‘Baby’s 
Welfare’’ — are ready to send if 
you will write for them. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Borden Building New York 








